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THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


We gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers, 
NOBILITY OF LIFE. 





‘Who best can suffer, best can do.—MILTON. 
What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life? 


‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past ; what alone enables 
us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light wpon our reason ; 
what gives the firmest strength to our religion; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man 
and elevate his soul—I would answer, with Lassues, it is ““ EXPERIENCE.” ’—Lorp Lyt ron, 





FROM THE LATE REV. J. W. NEIL, 
Holy Trinity Chureh, North Shields, 


‘DEAR S1r,—As an illustration of 
the beneficial effects of your “ FRUIT 
SALT,” I have no hesitation in giving 
you particulars of the case of one of 
my friends. Sluggish action of the 
liver and bilious headache so affected 
him that he was obliged to live upon 
only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This un- 
comfortable andinvoluntary asceticism, 
while it probably alleviated his suffer- 
ings, did nothing in effecting a cure, 
although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also consulting 
very eminent members of the faculty. 
By the use of your “ FRUIT SALT,” 
however, he now enjoys the vigorous 
health he so long coveted ; he has never 
had a headache or constipation since 
he commenced to use it, and can 
partake of his food in such a hearty 
manner as to afford great satisfaction 
to himself and friends. There are 
others to whom your remedy has been 
so beneficial in various complaints that you may well extend its use, both for your own 
interest and pro bono publico. I find that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink. 

‘To J. C. ENO, Esq.’ ‘I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.’ 


[NFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS, SCARLET FEVER, PYAMIA, 
ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost every mentionable Disease. 
*I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemis, 
erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable Disease. During the whole time I have not 
been ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” 
which bas kept my biood in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. Its value 
as a means of health cannot be over-estimated. ‘A PROFESSIONAL NuRSE. April 21, 1894.’ 


ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the fonctions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, ani KIDNEYS 
by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. The 

Foundation and GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, &c. _It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS 

NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease it has in innumerable instances pre- 

vented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY 

INCREASKD, 

The value of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt 
you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poi imitation. Sold by ali Chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 
BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Old Mr. Tredgold. 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT\HEY were not exactly of that conventional type which used 

to be common whenever two sisters had to be described—the 
one dark and the other fair, the one sunny and amiable, the other 
reserved and proud; the one gay, the other melancholy, or at 
least very serious by nature. They were not at all like Minna 
and Brenda in the ‘ Pirate,’ which used to bea contrast dear to the 
imagination. But yet there was a very distinct difference 
between them. Katherine was a little taller, a little bigger, a 
little darker, than Stella. She was three years older but was 
supposed to look ten. She was not so lively in her movements 
either of mind or person, and she was supposed to be slow. The 
one who was all light threw a shadow—which seems contradictory 
—on the other. They were the two daughters of an old gentle- 
man who had been that mysterious being called a City man in 
his time. Not that there was anything at all mysterious about 
old Mr. Tredgold ; his daughters and his daughters’ friends were 
fond of saying that he had come to London with the traditionary 
half-crown in his pocket; but tls was, as in so many cases, 
fabulous, Mr. Tredgold having in fact come of a perfectly 
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creditable Eastern Counties family, his father being a well-to-do 
linen draper in Ipswich, whose pride it was to have set forth all 
his boys comfortably, and done everything for them that a father 
could do. But perhaps it is easier to own to that half-crown 
and the myth of an origin sudden and commercially-romantic 
without antecedents, than to a respectable shop in a respectable 
town, with a number of relatives installed in other shops, doing 
well and ready to claim the rights of relationship at inconvenient 
moments. I do not know at all how fortunes are made ‘in the 
City. If you dig coals out of the bowels of the earth, or manu- 
facture anything, from cotton to ships, by which money is made, 
that is a process which comes within the comprehension of the 
most limited faculties ; but making money in the City never seems 
to mean anything so simple. It means handing about money, 
or goods which other people have produced, to other third or 
fourth people, and then handing them back again even to the 
Scriptural limits of seventy times seven; which is why it appears 
so mysterious to the simple-minded. 

But, indeed, if anybody had investigated the matter, Mr. 
Tredgold’s progress had been quite easy to follow, at least in the 
results. He had gone from a house in Hampstead to a house in 
Kensington, and thence to Belgravia, changing also his summer 
residences from Herne Bay to Hastings, and thence to the wilds 
of Surrey, and then to the Isle of Wight, where, having retired 
from the cares of business, he now lived in one of those beautiful 
places, with one of the most beautiful prospects in the world 
before him, which so often fall to the lot of persons who care 
very little about beauty in any shape. The house stood on a 
cliff which was almost a little headland, standing out from the 
line of the downs between two of the little towns on the south 
side of that favoured island. The grounds were laid out quite 
regardless of expense, so much so that they were a show in the 
district, and tourists were admitted by the gardeners when the 
family was absent, to see such a collection of flowering shrubs 
and rare trees as was not to be found between that point, let us 
say, and Mr, Hanbury’s gardens at Mortola. The sunny platform 
of the cliff thus adorned to the very edge of the precipice was 
the most delightful mount of vision, from which you could look 
along the lovely coast at that spot not much inferior to the 
Riviera, with its line of sunny towns and villages lying along the 
course of the bay on one hand, and the darker cliffs clad with 
wood, amid all the picturesque broken ground of the Landslip on 
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the other; and the dazzling sea, with the additional glory of 
passing ships giving it a continual interest, stretching out far 
into the distance, where it met the circle of the globe, and merged 
as all life does in the indefinite Heaven beyond :—the Heaven, the 
Hades, the unknown—not always celestial, sometimes dark with 
storm or wild with wind, a vague and indeterminate distance from 
which the tempests and all their demons, as well as the angels, 
come—yet the only thing that gives even a wistful satisfaction 
to the eyes of those who sway with every movement of this 
swaying globe in the undiscovered depths of air and sky. 

Very little attention, I am sorry to say, was paid to this 
beautiful landscape by the family who had secured it for their 
special delectation. The girls would take their visitors ‘ to see 
the view,’ who cast a careless glance at it, and said, ‘ How pretty!’ 
and returned with pleasure to the tennis or croquet, or even tea 
of the moment. Mr. Tredgold, for his part, had chosen a room 
for himself on the sheltered side of the house, as was perhaps 
natural, and shivered at the thought of the view. There was 
always a wind that cut you to pieces, he said, on that side of the 
cliff; and, truth to tell, I believe there was, the proverbial softness 
of the climate of the Isle of Wight being a fond delusion, for the 
most part, in the minds of its inhabitants. Katherine was the 
only one who lingered occasionally over the great panorama of the 
sea and coast; but I think it was when she felt herself a little 
‘out of it,’ as people say, when Stella was appropriating every- 
thing, and all the guests and all the lovers were circling round 
that little luminary, and the elder sister was not wanted any- 
where—except to fill out tea perhaps, or look after the comforts 
of the others, which is a réle that may suit a staid person of 
forty, but at twenty-three is not only melancholy but bewildering 
—it being always so difficult to see why another should have all 
the good things, and yourself all the crosses of life. 

In the circumstances of these two girls there was not even 
that cheap way of relief which ends in blaming some one. Even 
Providence could not be blamed. Katherine, if you looked at her 
calmly, was quite as pretty as Stella; she had a great deal more in 
her; she was more faithful, more genuine and trustworthy; she 
played tennis as well or better; she had as good a voice and a 
better ear; in short, it was quite incomprehensible to anyone 
why it was that Stella was the universal favourite and her sister 
was left in the shade. But so it was. Katherine made up the set 
with the worst players, or she was kept at the tea-table while the 
12 
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merriest game was going on. She had the reversion of Stella's 
partners, who talked to her of her sister, of what a jolly girl, or 
what an incipient angel she was, according to their several modes 
of speech. The old ladies said that it was because Katherine was 
so unselfish ; but I should not like to brand a girl for whom I have 
a great regard with that conventional title. She was not, to her 
own consciousness, unselfish at all. She would have liked very 
much, if not to have the first place, at least to share it, to have a 
retinue of her own, and champions and admirers as well as Stella. 
She did not like the secondary position nor even consent to it 
with any willingness; and the consequence was that occasionally 
she retired and looked at the view with anything but happy 
feelings ; so that the appreciation of Nature, and of their good 
fortune in having their lines thrown in such pleasant places, was 
very small and scant indeed in this family, which outsiders were 
sometimes disposed to envy for the beauty of their surroundings 
and for their wonderful view. 

The house which occupied this beautiful situation was set well 
back in the grounds, so that it at least should not be contaminated 
by the view, and it was an odd fantastic house, though by no 
means uncomfortable when you got into the ways of it. A guest, 
unacquainted with these ways, which consisted of all the very 
last so-called improvements, might indeed spend a wretched day 
or night in his or her ignorance. I have indeed known one who, 
on a very warm evening, found herself in a chamber hermetically 
sealed to all appearance, with labels upon the windows bearing 
the words ‘ Close’ and ‘ Open,’ but affording no information as to 
how to work or move the complicated machinery which achieved 
these operations; and when she turned to the bell for aid, there 
was a long cord depending by the wall, at which she tugged and 
tugged in vain, not knowing (for these were the early days of 
electrical appliances) that all she had to do was to touch the little 
ivory circle at the end of the cord. The result was a night’s 
imprisonment in what gradually became a sort of Black Hole of 
Calcutta, without air to breathe or means of appealing to the 
outside world. The Tredgolds themselves, however, I am happy 
to say, had the sense in their own rooms to have the windows 
free to open and shut according to the rules of Nature. 

The whole place was very elaborately furnished, with an 
amount of gilding and ornament calculated to dazzle the be- 
holder—inlaid cabinets, carved furniture, and rich hangings every- 
where, not a door without a portiére, not a window without the 
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most elaborate sets of curtains. The girls had not been old 
enough to control this splendour when it was brought into being 
by an adroit upholsterer; and, indeed, they were scarcely old 
enough even yet to have escaped from the spell of the awe and ad- 
miration into which they had been trained. They felt the flimsiness 
of the fashionable mode inspired by Liberty in comparison with their 
solid and costly things : and, as in everything a sense of superiority 
is sweet, they did not attempt any innovations. But the room in 
which they sat together in the evening was at least the most 
simply decorated in the house. There was less gold, there were 
some smooth and simple tables on which the hand could rest 
without carrying away a sharp impression of carved foliage or 
arabesques. There were no china vases standing six feet high, 
and there was a good deal of litter about such as is indispensable 
to the happiness of girls. Mr. Tredgold had a huge easy-chair 
placed near to a tall lamp, and the evening paper, only a few 
hours later than if he had been in London, in his hands. He 
was a little old man with no appearance to speak of—no features, 
no hair, and very little in the way of eyes. How he had 
managed to be the father of two vigorous young women nobody 
could understand; but vigorous young women are, however it 
has come about, one of the commonest productions of the age, a 
fashion like any other. Stella lay back in a deep chair near her 
father, and was at this moment, while he filled the air of the 
room with the crinkling of his paper as he folded back a leaf, lost 
in the utterance of a long yawn which opened her mouth toa 
preternatural size, and put her face, which was almost in a hori- 
zontal position thrown back and contemplating the ceiling, com- 
pletely out of drawing: which was a pity, for it was a pretty face. 
Katherine showed no inclination to yawn: she was busy at a 
table doing something—something very useless and of the nature 
of trumpery I have no doubt; but it kept her from yawning at 
least. 

‘Well, my pet,’ Mr. Tredgold said, putting his hand on the 
arm of Stella’s chair, ‘ very tired, eh ?—tired of having nothing to 
do and sitting with your old father one night ?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve got plenty to do,’ said Stella, getting over the 
yawn, and smiling blandly upon the world ; ‘ and, as for one night, 
I sit with you for ever, you ungrateful old dad.’ 

‘What is in the wind now? What’s the next entertainment ? 
You never mean to be quiet for two days together,’ the old 
gentleman said, 
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‘It is not our fault,’ said Katherine. ‘The Courtnays have 
gone away, the Allens are going, and Lady Jane has not yet 
come back.’ 

‘I declare,’ cried Stella, ‘it’s humiliating that we should have 
to depend on anybody for company, whether they are summer 
people or winter people. What is Lady Jane tous? We are 
as good as any of them. It is you who give in directly, Kate, 
and think there is nothing to be done. I'll have a picnic 
to-morrow, if it was only the people from the hotel; they are 
better than nobody, and so pleased to be asked. I shan’t spend 
another evening alone with papa.’ 

Papa was not displeased by this sally. He laughed and 
chuckled in his throat, and crinkled his newspaper more than 
ever. ‘What alittle hussy!’ he cried. ‘ Did you ever know such 
a little hussy, Kate ?’ 

Kate did not pay any attention at all to papa. She went on 
with her gum and scissors and her trumpery, which was intended 
fora bazaar somewhere. ‘ The question is, Do you know the hotel 
people ?’ she said. ‘ You would not think a picnic of five or six 
much fun.’ 

‘Oh, five or six!’ cried the other with a toss of her head; 
and she sprang up from her chair with an activity as great as her 
former listlessness, and rushed to a very fine ormolu table all rose 
colour and gold, at which she sat down, dashing off as many notes. 
‘The Setons at the hotel will bring as many as that; they have 
officers and all kinds of people about,’ she cried, flinging the 
words across her shoulder as she wrote. 

‘But we scarcely know them, Stella; and Mrs. Seton I don’t 
like,’ said Katherine, with her gum-brush arrested in her hand. 

‘Papa, am I to ask the people I want, or is Kate to dictate in 
everything ?’ cried Stella, putting up another note. 

‘Let the child have her way, Katie, my dear; you know she 
has always had her way all her life.’ 

Katherine’s countenance was perhaps not so amiable as Stella’s, 
who was radiant with fun and expectation and contradiction. ‘I 
think I may sometimes have my way too,’ she said. ‘They are not 
nice people; they may bring any kind of man, there is always a 
crowd of men about her. Papa, I think we are much safer, two 
girls like us, and you never going out with us, if we keep to 
people we know; that was always to be the condition when you 
consented that Stella should send out invitations without con- 
sulting you.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, my dear,’ said the old gentleman, turning to his 
elder daughter, ‘that is quite true, quite true;’ then he caught 
Stella’s eye, and added tremulously: ‘ You must certainly have 
two or three people you know.’ 

‘ And what do you call Miss Mildmay ?’ cried Stella, ‘and Mrs. 
Shanks ?—aren’t they people we know ?’ 

‘Oh, if she is asking them—the most excellent people and 
knowing everybody—I think—don’t you think, Katie ?—that 
might do?’ 

‘OF course it will do, cried Stella gaily. ‘And old Shanks 
and old Mildmay are such fun ; they always fight—and they hate 
all the people in the hotels; and only think of their two old faces 
when they see Mrs. Seton and all her men! It will be the best 
party we have had this whole year.’ 

Katherine’s ineffectual remonstrances were drowned in the 
tinkling as of a cracked bottle of Mr. Tredgold’s laugh. He 
liked to hear the old ladies called old cats and set to fight and 
spit at each other. It gave him an agreeable sense of contrast 
with his own happy conditions—petted and appealed to by the 
triumphant youth which belonged to him, and of which he was 
so proud. The inferiority of the ‘old cats’ was pleasant to 
the old man, who was older than they. The cackle of his laugh 
swept every objection away. And then I think Katherine would 
have liked to steal away outside and look at the view, and con- 
sole herself with the sight of the Sliplin lights and all the twink- 
ling villages along the coast; which, it will be seen, was no 
disinterested devotion to Nature, but only a result of the sensa- 
tion of being out of it, and not having, which Stella had, her 
own way. 

‘Well, you needn’t come unless you like,’ cried Stella with 
defiance, as they parted at the door between their respective 
rooms, a door which Katherine, I confess, shut with some energy 
on this particular evening, though it generally stood open night 
and day. 

‘I don’t think I will,’ Katherine cried in her impatience ; but 
she thought better of this before day. 
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CHAPTER II. 


STELLA had always been the spoilt child of the Tredgold family. 
Her little selfishnesses and passions of desire to have her own way, 
and everything she might happen to want, had been so amusing 
that nobody had chidden or thought for a moment (as everybody 
thought with Katherine) of the bad effect upon her character and 
temper of having all these passions satisfied and getting every- 
thing she stormed or cried for. Aunt after aunt had passed in 
shadow, as it were, across the highly lighted circle of Mr. Tred- 
gold’s home life, all of them breaking down at last in the impos- 
sibility of keeping pace with Stella, or satisfying her impetuous 
little spirit ; and governess after governess in the same way had 
performed a sort of processional march through the house. 
Stella’s perpetual flow of mockery and mimicry had all the time 
kept her father in endless amusement. The mockery was not 
very clever, but he was easily pleased and thought it capital fun. 
There was so much inhumanity in his constitution, though he 
was a kind man in his way and very indulgent to those who 
belonged to him, that he had no objection to see his own old 
sister (though a good creature) outrageously mimicked in all her 
peculiarities, much less the sisters of his late wife. Little Stella, 
while still under the age of sixteen, had driven off all these 
ladies and kept her father in constant amusement. ‘The little 
hussy !’ he said, ‘the little vixen!’ and chuckled and laughed till 
it was feared he might choke some time—being afflicted with 
bronchitis—in those convulsions of delight. Katherine, who was 
the champion of the aunts, and wept as one after the other 
departed, amused him greatly too. ‘She is an old maid born!’ 
he said, ‘and she sticks up for her kind: but Stella will have her 
pick, and marry a prince, and take off the old cats as long as she 
lives.’ 

‘But if she lives,’ said a severe governess who for some time 
kept the household in awe, ‘she will become old too, and probably 
be an old cat in the opinion of those that come after her.’ 

‘No fear,’ cried the foolish old man—‘ no fear.’ In his opinion 
Stella would never be anything but pretty and young, and radiant 
with fun and fascination. 

And since the period when the girls ‘came out’ there had 
been nothing but a whirl of gaiety in the house, They did not 
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come out in the legitimate way, by being presented to Her 
Majesty and thus placed on the roll of society in the usual mean- 
ing of the word, but only by appearing at the first important ball 
in the locality, and giving it so to be understood that they were 
prepared to accept any invitations that might come in their way. 
They had come out together, Stella being much too masterful and 
impatient to permit any such step on Katherine’s part without 
her, so that Katherine had been more than nineteen while Stella 
was not much over sixteen when this important step took place. 
Three years had passed since that time. Stella was twenty, and 
beginning to feel like a rather blasée woman of the world; while 
Katherine at twenty-three was supposed to be stepping back to 
that obscurity which her father had prophesied for her, not far off 
from the region of the old cats to which she was supposed to belong 
by nature. Curiously enough, no prince had come out of the un- 
known for the brighter sister. The only suitor that had appeared 
had been for Katherine, and had been almost laughed out of 
countenance, poor man, before he took his dismissal, which was, 
indeed, rather given by the household in general than by the 
person chiefly concerned. He was an Indian civilian on his way 
back to some blazing station on the Plains, which was reason 
enough why he should be repulsed by the family; but probably 
the annoying thought that it was Katherine he wanted and not 
her sister had still more to do with it. 

‘It was a good thing at least that he had not the audacity to 
ask for you, my pet,’ Mr. Tredgold said. 

‘For me!’ said Stella, with a little shriek of horror ; ‘I should 
very soon have given him his answer.’ And Katherine, too, gave 
him his answer, but in a dazed and bewildered way. She 
was not at all in love with him, but it did glance across her 
mind that to be the first person with some one, to have a 
house of her own in which she should be supreme, and a 
man by her side who thought there was nobody like her 
But, then, was it possible that any man should really think that ? 
or that any house could ever have this strange fascination of 
home which held her fast she could not tell how or why? 
She acquiesced accordingly in Mr. Stanford’s dismissal. But 
when she went out to look at the view in her moments of 
discouragement her mind was apt to return to him, to wonder 
sometimes what he was doing, where he was, or if he had found 
some one to be his companion, and of whom he could think that 
there was nobody like her in the world? 
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In the meantime, however, on the morning which followed the 
evening already recorded, Katherine had too much to do in the 
way of providing for the picnic to have much time to think. 
Stella had darted into her room half-dressed with a number of 
notes in her hand to tell her that everybody was coming. ‘ Mrs. 
Seton brings six including her husband and herself—that makes 
four fresh new men besides little Seton, whom you can talk to if you 
like, Kate; and there’s three from the Rectory, and five from the 
Villa, and old Mildmay and Shanks to do propriety for papa’s sake.’ 

‘I wish you would not speak of them in that way by their 
names. It does not take much trouble to say Miss Mildmay and 
Mrs. Shanks.’ 

‘Tll say the old cats, if you like,’ Stella said with a laugh, 
‘that’s shorter still. Do stir up a little, and be quick: and let us 
have a good lunch.’ 

‘How am I to get cold chickens at an hour’s notice?’ said 
Katherine. ‘You seem to think they are all ready roasted in 
the poultry yard, and can be put in the hampers straight off. I 
don’t know what Mrs. Pearson will say.’ 

‘She will only say what she has said a hundred times ; but it 
always comes right all the same,’ cried Stella, retreating into her 
own room to complete her toilette. And this was so true that Kate 
finished hers also in comparative calm. She was the housekeeper 
de jure, and interviewed Mrs. Pearson every morning with the 
profoundest gravity as if everything depended upon her; but at 
bottom Katherine knew very well that it was Mrs. Pearson who 
was the housekeeper de facto, and that she, like everyone else, 
managed somehow that Miss Stella should have her way. 

‘You know it’s just impossible,’ said that authority a few 
minutes later. ‘Start at twelve and tell me at nine to provide for 
nearly twenty people! Where amI to get the chickens, not to 
speak of ham and cold beef and all the rest? Do ye think the 
chickens in the yard are roasted all ready?’ cried the indignant 
housekeeper, using Katherine’s own argument, ‘and that I have 
only to set them out in the air to cool ?’ 

‘You see I did not know yesterday,’ said the young mistress 
apologetically ; ‘it was a sudden thought of Miss Stella’s last 
night.’ 

‘She is a one for sudden thoughts!’ cried Pearson, half- 
indignant, half-admiring ; and after a little more protestation that 
it was impossible she began to arrange how it could be done, It 
was indeed so usual an experience that the protests were stereo- 
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typed, so to speak. Everything on the Cliff was sudden—even 
Katherine had acquired the habit, and preferred an impromptu to 
to any careful preparation of events. ‘Then if anything is 
wrong we can say there was so very little time to do it in,’ she 
said with an instinct of recklessness foreign to her nature. But 
Mrs. Pearson was wise and prudent and knew her business, so 
that it was very seldom anything went wrong. 

On ordinary occasions everyone knows how rare it is to have 
a thoroughly fine day for the most carefully arranged picnic. The 
association of rain with these festivities is traditional. There is 
nothing that has so bad an effect upon the most settled weather. 
Clouds blow up upon the sky and rain pours down at the very 
suggestion. But that strange Deity which we call Providence, 
and speak of in the neuter gender, is never more apparently 
capricious than in this respect. A picnic which is thoroughly 
undesirable, which has nothing in its favour, which brings people 
together who ought to be kept apart, and involves mischief of 
every kind, is free from all the usual mischances. That day 
dawned more brightly even than other days. It shone cloud- 
less, the glass rising, the wind dropping as if for the special 
enjoyment of some favourite of Heaven. It was already October, 
but quite warm, as warm as June, the colour of autumn adding 
only a charm the more, and neither chill nor cloud to dull 
the atmosphere. Thesea shone like diamonds but more brilliant, 
curve upon curve of light following each other with every glitter- 
ing facet in movement. The white cliff at the further point of 
the bay shone with a dazzling whiteness beyond comparison with 
anything else in sky or earth. 

At twelve o’clock the sun overhead was like a benediction, not 
too hot as in July and August—just perfect, everybody said; and 
the carriages and the horses with their shiny coats, and the gay 
guests in every tint of colour, with convivial smiles and pleasant 
faces, made the drive as gay as Rotten Row when Mr, Tredgold 
came forth to welcome and speed forth his guests. This was 
his own comparison often used, though the good man had 
never known much of Rotten Row. He stood in the porch, 
which had a rustical air though the house was so far from 
being rustical, and surveyed all these dazzling people with pride. 
Though he had been used for years now to such gay assemblages, 
he had never ceased to feel a great pride in them as though of 
‘an honour unto which he was not born.’ To see his girls hold- 
ing out hospitality to all the grand folks was an unceasing satis- 
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faction. He liked to see them at the head of everything, dis- 
pensing bounties. The objectionable lady who had brought so 
many men in her train did not come near Mr. Tredgold, but 
bowed to him from a safe distance, from his own waggonette in 
which she had placed herself. 

‘Iam not going to be led like a Jamb to that old bore,’ she 
said to her party, which swarmed about her and was ready to laugh 
at everything she said; and they were all much amused by the old 
man’s bow, and by the wave of his hand, with which he seemed to 
make his visitors free of his luxuries. 

‘The old bore thinks himself an old swell,’ said some one else, 
‘Tredgold and Silverstamp, money-changers,’ saidanother. ‘ Not 
half so good—Tredgold and Wurst, sausage-makers,’ cried a third. 
They all laughed so much, being easily satisfied in the way of wit, 
that Stella, who was going to drive, came up flourishing her whip, 
to know what was the joke. 

‘Oh, only about a funny sign we saw on the way,’ said Mrs. 
Seton, with a glance all round, quenching the laughter. The 
last thing that could have entered Stella’s mind was that these 
guests of hers, so effusive in their acceptance of her invitation, so 
pleased to be there, with everything supplied for their day’s 
pleasure, were making a jest of anything that belonged to her. 
She felt that she was conferring a favour upon them, giving them 
‘a great treat,’ which they had no right to expect. 

‘You must tell me about it on the way,’ she said, beaming 
upon them with gracious looks, which was the best joke of all, 
they all thought, stifling their laughter. 

Mr. Tredgold sent a great many wreathed smiles and gracious 
gestures to the waggonette which was full of such a distinguished 
company, and with Stella and her whip just ready to mount the 
driving-seat. They were new friends he was aware. The men 
were all fashionable, ‘a cut above’ the Sliplin or even the smaller 
county people. The old gentleman loved to see his little Stella 
among them, with her little delightful swagger and air of being 
Al everywhere. I hope nobody will think me responsible for the 
words in which poor Mr. Tredgold’s vulgar little thoughts expressed 
themselves. He did not swagger like Stella, but loved to see her 
swaggering. He himself would have been almost obsequious to 
the fine folks. He had a remnant of uneasy consciousness that he 
had no natural right to all this splendour, which made him deeply 
delighted when people who had a right to it condescended to 
accept it from his hand. But he was proud too to know that 
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Stella did not at all share this feeling, but thought herself A 1. 
So she was A 1; no one there was fit to hold a candle to her. So 
he thought, standing at his door waving his hands, and calling 
out congratulations on the fine day and injunctions to his guests 
to enjoy themselves. 

‘Don’t spare anything—neither the horses nor the champagne ; 
there is plenty more where these came from,’ he said. 

Then the waggonette dashed off, leading the way; and 
Katherine followed in the landau with the clergyman’s family 
from the Rectory, receiving more of Mr. Tredgold’s smiles and 
salutations, but not so enthusiastic. 

‘Mind you make everybody comfortable, Kate, he cried, 
‘Have you plenty of wraps and cushions? There’s any number 
in the hall; and I hope your hampers are full of nice things and 
plenty of champagne—plenty of good champagne ; that’s what the 
ladies want to keep up their spirits. And don’t be afraid of it. I 
have none but the best in my house.’ 

The vehicle which came after the landau was something of the 
shandrydan order, with one humble horse and five people cluster- 
ing upon it. 

‘ Why didn’t you have one of our carriages ?’ he cried. ‘ There's 
a many in the stables that we never use. You had only to say 
the word, and the other waggonette would have been ready for you ; 
far more comfortable than that old rattle-trap. And, bless us! 
here is the Midge—the Midge, I declare—with the two old—with 
two old friends ; but, dear me, Mrs. Shanks, how much better you 
would have been in the brougham !’ 

‘So I said,’ said one of the ladies ; ‘ but Ruth Mildmay would 
not hear of it. She is all for independence and our own trap, but 
I like comfort best.’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Mildmay. ‘ Indebted to our good friend we'll 
always be for many a nice party, and good dinner and good wine 
as well; but my carriage must be my own, if it’s only a hired one ; 
that is my opinion, Mr. Tredgold, whatever anyone may say.’ 

‘My dear good ladies,’ said Mr. Tredgold, ‘this is Liberty 
Hall ; you may come as you please and do as you please ; only, you 
know, there’s heaps of horses in my stables, and when my 
daughters go out I like everything about them to be nice—nice 
horses, nice carriages. And why should you pay for a shabby 
affair that anybody can hire, when you might have my brougham 
with all the last improvements? But ladies will Lave ther little 
whims and fads, we all know that.’ 
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‘Mr. Perkins,’ cried Miss Mildmay out of the window to the 
driver of the fly, ‘goon! We'll never make up to the others if 
you don’t drive fast ; and the Midge is not very safe when it goes 
along a heavy road.’ 

‘As safe as a coach, and we're in very good time, Miss,’ said 
Mr, Perkins, waving his whip. Perkins felt himself to be of the 
party too, as indeed he was of most parties along the half circle of 
the bay. 

‘ Ah, I told you,’ cried Mr. Tredgold, with his chuckle, ‘ you’d 
have been much better in the brougham.’ He went on chuckling 
after this last detachment had driven unsteadily away. A Midge 
is not a graceful nor perhaps a very safe vehicle. It is like a 
section of an omnibus, a square box on wheels wanting proportion, 
and I think it is used only by elderly ladies at seaside places. As 
it jogged forth Mr. Tredgold chuckled more and more. Though 
he had been so lavish in his offers of the brougham, the old gentle- 
man was not displeased to see his old neighbours roll and shamble 
along in that uncomfortable way. It served them right for reject- 
ing the luxury he had provided. It served them still more right 
for being poor. And yet there was this advantage in their being 
poor, that it threw up the fact of his own wealth, like a bright 
object on a dark background. He went back to his room after a 
while, casting a glance and a shiver at the garden blazing with 
sunshine and flowers which crowned the cliff. He knew there 
was always a little shrewd breeze blowing round the corner some- 
where, and the view might be hanged for anything he cared. He 
went indoors to his room, where there was a nice little bit of fire. 
There was generally a little bit of fire somewhere wherever he was. 
It was much more concentrated.than the sun, and could be con- 
trolled at his pleasure and suited him better. The sun shone 
when it pleased, but the fire burned when Mr. Tredgold pleased. 
He sat down and stretched himself out in his easy-chair and 
thought for a minute or two how excellent it was to have such a 
plenty of money, so many horses and carriages, and one of the 
nicest houses in the island—the very nicest, he thought—and to 
give Stella everything she wanted. ‘She makes a fool of me,’ he 
said to himself, chuckling. ‘If that little girl wanted the 
Koh-i-Noor, I'd be game to send off somebody careering over the 
earth to find out as good.’ This was all for love of Stella and a 
little for glory of himself; and in this mood he took up his morn- 
ing paper, which was his occupation for the day. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A PIcNic is a very doubtful pleasure to people out of their teens, 
or at least out of their twenties ; and yet it remains a very popular 
amusement. The grass is often damp, and it is a very forced and 
uncomfortable position to sit with your plate on your knees and 
nothing within your reach which you may reasonably want in the 
course of the awkward meal. Mrs. Seton and the younger ladies, 
who were sedulously attended upon, did not perhaps feel this so 
much ; but then smart young men, especially when themselves 
guests and attached to one particular party, do not wait upon 
‘the old cats’ as they do upon the ladies of the feast. Why Mrs. 
Shanks and Miss Mildmay should have continued to partake of 
these banquets, and spend their money on the Midge to convey 
them there, Iam unable so much as to guess, for they would 
certainly have been much more comfortable at home. But 
they did do so, in defiance of reason. They were not entirely 
ignorant that they were considered old cats. The jibes which 
were current on the subject did not always fly over their heads. 
They knew more or less why they were asked, and how little any 
one cared for their presence. And yet they went to every enter- 
tainment of the kind to which they were asked, with a steadiness 
worthy of a better cause. They were less considered even than 
usual in this company, which was chiefly made up of strangers. 
They had to scramble for the salad and help themselves to the 
ham. Cold chicken was supposed to be quite enough for them 
without any accompaniment. The paté de foie gras was quite 
exhausted before it came their length, and Miss Mildmay had to 
pluck at Mr. Seton’s coat and call his attention half a dozen 
times before they got any champagne; and yet they were always 
ready to accept the most careless invitation, I cannot tell why. 
They talked chiefly to each other, and took their little walks 
together when the young ones dispersed or betook themselves to 
some foolish game. ‘Oh, here are the old cats!’ they could almost 
hear the girls say, when the two ancient figures came in sight at 
the turn of the path; and Stella would turn round and walk off 
in the opposite direction without an attempt at concealment. 
But they did not take offence, and next time were always ready 
to come again. 

That Mrs. Seton should have been ready to come was less 
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wonderful, for though she was old enough to be a little afraid of 
her complexion, and was aware that damp was very bad for her 
neuralgia, it was indispensable for her to have something to do, 
and the heavy blank of a day without entertainment was dreadful 
to bear. And this was not for herself only but for her court, or 
her tail, or whatever it may be called—the retinue of young men 
whom she ied about, and who had to be amused whatever hap- 
pened. Think of the expenditure of energy that is necessary 
to amuse so many young active human creatures in a sitting- 
room in a hotel for a whole morning, before lunch comes to relieve 
the intolerable strain; or even in an afternoon before and after 
the blessed relief of tea! They sprawl about upon the chairs, they 
block up the windows, they gape for something to do, they expect 
to have funny things said to them and to be made to laugh. 
What hard work for any woman whose whole faculty consists in a 
capacity for saying every folly that comes into her head with an 
audacity which is not accompanied by wit! ‘ What a fool you do 
look, Algy, with your mouth open like a little chick in a nest! 
Do you expect me to pop a worm into it?’ This speech made 
them all roar, but it was not in itself amusing, the reader will 
perceive. And to go on in that strain for hours is extremely 
fatiguing, more so than the hardest work. Many people wondered 
why she should take the trouble to have all these men about her, 
and to undertake the Herculean task of entertaining them ; which 
was a mystery quite as great as the persistence of the elder 
ladies in going to feasts where they are called old cats and 
receive no attention. The lightest of social entertainments 
donnent & penser in this way. You would have thought 
that Mrs. Seton would have welcomed the moment of relief 
which ensued when the boys and girls ran off together in a 
sort of hide-and-seek among the tufted slopes. But when 
she found that she was actually left alone for a moment with 
only her husband to attend upon her, the lady was not pleased 
at all. 

‘Where have they all gone?’ she cried. ‘ What do they mean, 
leaving me all alone? Where’s Algy—and where’s Sir Charles— 
and all of them ?’ 

‘There’s nobody but me, I’m afraid, Lottie,’ said little Seton, 
who was strengthening himself with another glass of champagne ; 
‘they've all gone off with the young ones,’ 

‘The young ones!’ Mrs. Seton cried, with a sort of sup- 
pressed shriek. The eldest of the Stanley girls was seated at a 
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little distance, sedately employed in making a drawing, and Mrs. 
Shanks and Miss Mildmay sat resting upon a pile of carriage 
cushions which they had collected together when the others went 
away. The old ladies were much occupied in seeing that Perkins, 
the driver of the Midge, had his share with the other servants of 
the relics of the feast. And was she, the brilliant, the gay, the 
lovely Lottie, left with these débris of humanity, deserted by her 
kind? She rose up hastily and flourished her parasol with an 
energy which nearly broke the ivory handle. ‘ Have you no spirit 
at all,’ she cried, ‘to let your wife be neglected like this ?’ 
Katherine was the one who met her in full career as she went 
down the winding slopes—Katherine enjoying herself very 
moderately with none of the stolen goods about her, in sole com- 
pany of Evelyn Stanley and Gerard, her brother. ‘ Where are all 
my party?’ cried Mrs. Seton. ‘They will never forgive me for 
deserting them. You stole a march upon me, Miss Tredgold.’ 
But certainly it was not Katherine who had stolen the march. 
At this moment Stella appeared out of the bushes, flushed with 
fun and laughter, her pretty hat pushed back upon her head, her 
pretty hair in a little confusion. 

‘Oh, come along, come along!’ she cried, seizing Mrs. Seton 
by the arm, ‘ here’s such a beautiful place to hide i in; they are all 
after us, full cry. Come, come, we must have you on our side.’ 
Thus, again, it was Stella that was on the amusing side where all 
the fun and the pleasure was. Evelyn Stanley cast wistful eyes 
after the pair. 

‘Oh, Katherine, do you mind me going too? Hide-and-seek is 
such fun, and we can walk here every day.’ 

‘Do you want to go, too, Gerard ?’ Katherine said. 

‘Not if I may walk with you,’ said the youth, who was at the 
University and felt himself superior. He was only a year younger 
than she was, and he thought that a grande passion for a woman 
advanced in life was a fine thing for a young man. He had made 
up his mind to keep by Katherine’s side whatever happened. ‘I 
don’t care for that silly nonsense,’ he said; ‘it’s very well for 
these military fellows that have not an idea in their heads. I 
always liked conversation best, and your conversation, dear 
Katherine 

‘Why, I cannot talk a bit,’ she said with a laugh. 

It was on Gerard’s lips to say, ‘But I can.’ He had the 
grace, however, not to utter that centiment. ‘There are some 
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people whose silence is more eloquent than other people’s talk,’ 
he said, which was a much prettier thing to say. 

‘Oh, why didn’t you come at first?’ cried Stella in Mrs, 
Seton’s ear. ‘ They all think you are with me, only that you've 
got some very cunning place to hide in: and here itis. Iam 
sure they'll never find us here.’ 

‘I hope they will, though,’ said the elder lady, speaking in 
tones that were not at all subdued. ‘You need not be s0 clever 
with your cunning places. Of course we want them to find us; 
there is no fun in it if they don’t.’ 

Stella stared a little with widely opened eyes at her ex- 
perienced companion. She was still schoolgirl enough to rejoice 
in baffling the other side, and liked the fun simply as Evelyn 
Stanley did, who was only sixteen, and who came crowding in upon 
them whispering in her delight: ‘They’ve run down the other 
way, the whole lot of them like sheep; they have no sense. Oh, 
hush! hush! speak low! they’ll never think of a place like 
this.’ 

‘I shall make them think,’ cried Mrs. Seton, and then she 
began to sing snatches of songs, and whistled through the thicket 
to the astonishment of the girls. 

‘Oh, that is no fun at all,’ said Evelyn. 

‘Hush !’ cried Stella, already better informed, ‘it isn’t any 
fun if they don’t find us, after all.’ 

And then the train of young men came rushing back with 
shouts, and the romp went on. It was so far different from other 
romps that when the fun flagged for a moment the faces of the 
players all grew blank again, as if they had at once relapsed into 
the heavy dulness which lay behind, which was rather astonish- 
ing to the girls, who loved the game for its own sake. Stella, 
for her part, was much impressed by this recurring relapse. How 
exquisite must be the fun to which they were accustomed, 
which kept them going! She was painfully aware that she 
flagged too, that her invention was not quick enough to think of 
something new before the old was quite exhausted. She had 
thought of nothing better than to go on, to hide again, when 
Mrs. Seton, yawning, sat down to fan herself, and said what Stella 
thought the rudest things to her cavaliers. 

‘ Why does Charlie Somers look so like an ass?’ she said. ‘ Do 
you give it up? Because he’s got thistles all round him and 
can’t get at ’em.’ 

Stella stared while the young men burst into noisy laughter. 
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‘Ts that a conundrum ?’ Stella said. 

They thought this was wit too, and roared again. And then 
once more all the faces grew blank. It was her first experience 
of a kind of society decidedly above her level, and it was impres- 
sive as well as alarming to the inexperienced young woman. It 
had been her habit to amuse herself, not doubting that in doing 
so she would best promote the amusement of her guests. But 
Stella now began to feel the responsibilities of an entertainer. It 
was not all plain sailing. She began to understand the rush of 
reckless talk, the excited tones, the startling devices of her new 
friend. In lack of anything better, the acceptance of a cigarette 
on Mrs. Seton’s part, and the attempt to induce Stella to try one 
too, answered for a moment to the necessities of the situation. 
They were not very particular as to the selection of things to 
amuse them, so long as there was always something going on. 

Sir Charles Somers sat with her on the box as she drove home, 
and gave her a number of instructions which at first Stella was 
disposed to resent. 

‘I have driven papa’s horses ever since I was born,’ she said. 

‘But you might drive much better, said the young man, 
calmly putting his hand on hers, moulding her fingers into a 
better grasp upon the reins, as composedly as if he were touching 
the springs of an instrument instead of a girl’s hand. She 
blushed, but he showed no sense of being aware that:-this touch 
was too much. He was the one of the strangers whom she liked 
best, probably because he was Sir Charles, which gave him a 
distinction over the others, or at least it did so to Stella. This 
was not, however, because she was unaccustomed to meet persons 
who shared the distinction, for the island people were very 
tolerant of such nouveaux riches as the Tredgolds, who were so 
very ready to add to their neighbours’ entertainment. Two 
pretty girls with money are seldom disdained in any community, 
and the father, especially as he was so well advised as to keep 
himself out of society, was forgiven them, so that the girls were 
sometimes so favoured as to go to a ball under Lady Jane’s wing, 
and knew all ‘the best people.’ But even to those who are still 
more accustomed to rank than Stella, Sir Charles sounds better 
than Mr. So-and-so; and he had his share of good looks, and of 
that ease in society which even she felt herself to be a little 
wanting in. He did not defer to the girl, or pay her compliments 
in any old-fashioned way. He spoke to her very much as he spoke 
to the other young men, and gripped her fingers to give them 
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the proper grasp of the reins with as much force of grip and as 
perfect calm as if she had been a boy instead of a girl. This 
rudeness has, it appears, its charm. 

‘I shouldn’t have wondered if he had called me Tredgold,’ 
Stella said with a pretence at displeasure. 

‘What a horrid man!’ Katherine replied, to whom this 
statement was made. 

‘ Horrid yourself for thinking so,’ cried her sister. ‘ He is not 
a horrid man at all, he is very nice. We are going to be great— 
pals. Why shouldn’t we be great pals? He isa little tired of 
Lottie Seton and her airs, he said. He likes nice honest girls 
that say what they mean, and are not always bullying a fellow. 
Well, that is what he said. It is his language, it is not mine. 
You know very well that is how men speak, and Lottie Seton 
does just the same. I told him little thanks to him to like girls 
better than an old married woman, and you should have seen how 
he tugged his moustache and rolled in his seat with laughing. 
Lottie Seton must have suspected something, for she called out 
to us what was the joke?’ 

‘I did not know you were on such terms with Mrs. Seton, 
Stella, as to call her by her Christian name.’ 

‘Oh, we call them all by their names. Life’s too short for 
Missis That and Mr. This. Charlie asked me , 

‘Charlie! why, you never saw him till to-day.’ 

‘When you get to know a man you don’t count the days 
you've been acquainted with him,’ said Stella, tossing her head, 
but with a flush on her face. She added: ‘I asked him to come 
over to lunch to-morrow and to sce the garden. He said it 
would be rare fun to*see something of the neighbourhood without 
Lottie Seton, who was always dragging a lot of fellows about.’ 

‘Stella, what a very, very unpleasant man, to talk like that 
about the lady who is his friend, and who brought him here !’ 

‘Oh, his friend !’ cried Stella ; ‘ that is only your old-fashioned 
way. She is no more his friend! She likes to have a lot of men 
following her about everywhere, and they have got nothing to do, 
and are thankful to go out anywhere to spend the time; so it is 
just about as broad as it islong. They do it to please themselves, 
and there is not a bit of love lost.’ 

‘I don’t like that kind of people,’ said Katherine. 

‘They are the only kind of people,’ Stella replied. 

This conversation took place from one room to another, the 
door standing open while the girls performed-a hasty toilette. 
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All the picnic people had been parted with at the gate with much 
demonstration of friendship and a thousand thanks for a delightful 
day. Only the Midge had deposited its occupants at the door. 
The two old cats were never to be got rid of. They were at that 
moment in another room, making themselves tidy, as they said, 
with the supercilious aid of Katherine’s maid. Stella did not 
part with hers in any circumstances, though she was about to 
dine in something very like a dressing-gown with her hair upon 
her shoulders. Mr. Tredgold liked to see Stella with her hair 
down, and she was not herself averse to the spectacle of the long 
rippled locks falling over her shoulders. Stella was one of the 
girls who find a certain enjoyment in their own beauty even when 
there is nobody to see. 

‘It was a very pleasant party on the whole to be such an 
impromptu,’ said Mrs, Shanks; ‘ your girls, Mr. Tredgold, put 
such a spirit in everything. Dear girls! Stella is always the 
most active and ful] of fun, and Katherine the one that looks 
after one’s comfort. Don’t you find the Stanleys, Kate, a little 
heavy in hand ?—excellent good people, don’t you know, always a 
stand-by, but five of them, fancy! Charlotte that is always at her 
drawing, and Edith that can talk of nothing but the parish, and 
that little romp Evelyn who is really too young and too childish ! 
Poor Mr. Stanley has his quiver too full, poor man, like so many 
clergymen.’ 

‘If ever there was a man out of place—the Rector at a picnic!’ 
said Miss Mildmay, ‘ with nobody for him to talk to. I'll tell you 
what it is, Mr. Tredgold, he thinks Kate is such a steady creature, 
he wants her for a mother to his children; now see if I am not a 
true prophet before the summer is out’ 

Mr. Tredgold’s laugh, which was like the tinkling of a tin 
vessel, reached Katherine’s ear at the other end of the table, but 
not the speech which had called it forth. 

‘Papa, the officers are coming here to-morrow to lunch—you 
don’t mind, do you ?—that is, Charlie Somers and Algy Scott. Oh, 
they are nice enough; they are dreadfully dull at Newport. They 
want to see the garden and anything there is to see. You know 
you're one of the sigbts of the island, papa.’ 

‘That is their fun,’ said the old man. ‘I don’t know what 
they take me for, these young fellows that are after the girls. Oh, 
they’re all after the girls; they know they’ve got a good bit of 
money and so forth, and think their father’s an easy-going old 
fool as soft as Wait till we come to the question of settlements, 
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my good ladies, wait till then; they'll not find me so soft when 
we get there.’ 

‘It is sudden to think of settlements yet, Mr. Tredgold. 
The Rector, poor man, has got nothing to settle, and as for those 
boys in the garrison, they never saw the dear girls till to-day.’ 

‘Ah, I know what they are after,’ said Mr. Tredgold. ‘My 
money, that is what they are all after. Talk to me about coming 
to see over the garden and so forth! Fudge! it is my money 
they are after; but they’ll find I know a thing or two before it 
comes to that.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Stella, ‘ you are just an old suspicious, absurd 
What do they know about your money? They never heard your 
name before. Of course they had heard of me. The other 
battalion were all at the Ryde ball, and took notes. They 
thought I was an American—that shows how little they know 
about you.’ 

‘That means, Stella,’ said Miss Mildmay, ‘ everything that is 
fast and fly-away. I wouldn’t brag of it if I were you.’ 

‘It means the fashion,’ said Mrs. Shanks. ‘ Dear Stella és like 
that, with her nice clothes, and her way of rushing at everything, 
and never minding. Now Katherine is English, no mistake about 
her—a good daughter, don’t you know—and she'll make an excel- 
lent wife.’ 

‘But the man will have to put down his money, piece for 
piece, before he shall have her, I can tell you,’ said the master of 
the house. ‘Oh, I’m soft if you like it, and over-indulgent, and 
let them have all their own way; but there’s not a man in 
England that stands faster when it comes to that.’ 

Stella gave her sister a look, and a little nod of her head; 
her eyes danced and her hair waved a little, so light and fluffy it 
was, with that slight gesture. It seemed to say, We shall see! 
It said to Katherine, ‘You might stand that, but it will not 
happen with me.’ The look and the gesture were full of a 
triumphant defiance. Stella was not afraid that she would ever 
feel the restraining grip of her father’s hand ; and then she thought 
of that other grip upon her fingers, and shook her shiny hair 
about her ears more triumphant still. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STELLA, however, courageous as she was, was not bold enough to 
address Sir Charles and his companion as Charlie and Algy when 
they appeared, not next day, but some days later ; for their engage- 
ments with Mrs. Seton and others of their friends were not so 
lightly to be pushed aside for the attraction of her society as the 
girl supposed. It was a little disappointing to meet them with these 
new friends, not on the same sudden level of intimacy which had 
been developed by the picnic, and to be greeted indifferently, 
‘like anybody else,’ after that entertainment and its sudden fer- 
vour of acquaintance. When, however, Mrs. Seton left the hotel, 
and the young men had no longer that resource in their idleness, 
they appeared at the Cliff without further invitation, and with an 
evident disposition to profit by its hospitality which half flattered 
and half offended the girls. 

‘They have never even left cards,’ said Katherine, after the 
picnic, ‘ but now that their friends have gone they remember that 
you asked them, Stella.’ 

‘Well,’ cried Stella, ‘that is so much the more friendly. Do 
you suppose they haven’t hundreds of places to go to? And when 
they choose us, are we to be disagreeable? I shan’t be so at 
least.’ 

She ran downstairs indeed wreathed with smiles, and re- 
ceived them with an eager gratification, which was very flatter- 
ing to the young men, who opened their eyes at the luxury of the 
luncheon and gave each other a look which said that here was 
something worth the trouble. Old Mr. Tredgold, in his shabby 
coat and his slippers, was a curious feature in the group; but it 
was by no means out of keeping that a rich old father, who had 
begun life with half a crown, should thus fulfil his part, and the 
young men laughed at his jokes, and elevated an eyebrow at each 
other across the table, with a sense of the fun of it, which per- 
plexed and disturbed the two young women, to whom they were 
still figures unaccustomed, about whose modes and manners they 
were quite unassured. Katherine took it all seriously, with an 
inclination towards offence, though it is not to be supposed that 
the advent of two young officers, more or less good-looking and a 
novelty in her life, should not have exercised a little influence 
upon her also. But Stella was in a state of suppressed excite- 
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ment which made her eyes shine indeed, and brightened her 
colour, but was not very pleasant to behold for anyone who loved 
her. She was half offended with her father for the share he took 
in the conversation, and angry with the young men who listened 
to and applauded him, without remarking her own attempts to be 
witty. Her voice, though it was a pretty voice, grew a little shrill 
in her endeavours to attract their attention and to secure the loud 
outbursts of laughter which had been used to accompany Mrs, 
Seton’s sallies. What was it about Mrs. Seton which amused 
them? She said nothing remarkable, except for rudeness and 
foolishness, and yet they laughed ; but to Stella’s funniest remarks 
they gave but a gape of inattention, and concentrated their atten- 
tion on her father—on papa! What could they possibly see in 
him ? 

It was consolatory, however, when they all went out into the 
garden after lunch, to find that they came one on each side of her 
instinctively with a just discrimination, leaving Katherine out. 
Stella, to do her justice, did not want Katherine to be left entirely 
out. When her own triumph was assured she was always willing 
that there should be something for her sister. But it was well at 
least that the strangers should recognise that she was the centre 
of everything. She led them, as in duty bound, through all the 
rare trees and shrubs which were the glory of the Cliff. ‘ This 
papa had brought all the way from Brazil, or somewhere. It is 
the first one that ever was grown in England; and just look at 
those berries! Wain, the gardener, has coaxed them to grow, 
giving them all sorts of nice things to eat. Oh, I couldn’t tell 
you all he has given them—old rags and rusty nails and all kinds 
of confectioneries !’ 

‘Their dessert, eh ?’ said Sir Charles. He had stuck his glass 
in his eye, but he looked gloomily at all the wonderful plants. 
Algy put up his hand to his moustache, under which his mouth 
gaped more open than usual, with a yawn. Stella remembered 
that Mrs. Seton had proposed to pop a worm into it, and longed to 
make use, though at second hand, of that famous witticism, but 
had not the courage. They looked about blankly even while she 
discoursed, with roving yet vacant looks, seeking something to 
entertain them. Stella could not entertain them—oh, dreadful dis- 
covery! She did not know what to say ; her pretty face began to 
wear an anxious look, her colour became hectic, her eyes hollow 
with eagerness, her voice loud and shrill with the strain. Mrs. 
Seton could keep them going, could make them laugh at nothing, 
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could maintain a whirl of noisy talk and jest ; but Stella could not 
amuse these two heavy young men. Their opaque eyes went 
roving round the beautiful place in search of some ‘ fun,’ their 
faces grew more and more blank. It was Katherine, who did not 
pretend to be amusing, who had so very little to say for herself, 
who interposed : 

‘Don’t you think,’ she said, ‘Stella, they might like to look 
at the view? Sliplin Harbour is so pretty under the cliff, and 
then there are some yachts.’ 

‘Oh, let’s look at the yachts,’ the young men said, pushing for- 
ward with a sudden impulse of interest. The bay was blazing in 
the afternoon sunshine, the distant cliff a dazzle of whiteness 
striking sharp against the blue of sky and sea; but the visitors did 
not pause upon anything so insignificant as the view. They 
stumbled over each other in their anxiety to see the little vessel 
which lay at the little pier, one white sail showing against the 
same brilliant background. Whose was it? Jones’s for a wager, 
the Lively Jinny. No, no, nothing of the sort. Howard’s, the 
Inscrutable, built for Napier, don’t you know, before he went to 
the dogs.’ 

Stella pressed forward into the discussion with questions which 
she did not know to be irrelevant. What was the meaning of 
clipper-rigged ? Did raking masts mean anything against any- 
one’s character? Which was the jib, and why should it be of one 
shape rather than another? The gentlemen paid very little 
attention to her. They went on discussing the identity of the toy 
ship with interest and fervour. 

‘Why, I know her like the palm of my hand,’ cried Sir Charles, 
‘I steered her through that last westerly gale, and a tough one it 
was. Irather think if anyone should know her, it’s I. The 
Lively Jimny, and a livelier in the teeth of a gale I never wish to 
see.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the other. ‘You're as blind as a bat, Charlie, 
everyone knows; you wouldn’t know your best friend at that dis- 
tance. It’s Howard’s little schooner that he bought when poor 
Napier went to P 

‘I tell you it’s Jimny, the fetish of Jones’s tribe. I know her 
as well as I know you. Ten to one in sovs,’ 

‘Tl take you,’ cried the other. ‘Howard’s, and a nice little 
craft ; but never answers her helm as she ought, that’s why he calls 
her the Jnscrutable.’ 

‘What a strange thing,’ cried Stella, toiling behind them in 
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her incomprehension, ‘not to answer your helm! What is your 
helm, and what does it say to you? Perhaps she doesn’t under- 
stand.’ 

This, she thought, was @ la mode de Mrs. Seton, but it produced 
no effect, not even a smile. 

‘You could see the figure-head with a glass,’ said Captain 
Scott. ‘ Where’s the glass, Miss Tredgold? There ought to be 
a glass somewhere.’ 

‘ Jove!’ cried Sir Charles, ‘ Fancy a look-out like this and no 
telescope. What could the people be thinking of?’ 

‘You are very rude to call papa and me the people,’ cried 
Stella, almost in tears. ‘ Who cares for a silly little cockle-shell of 
a boat? But it isa good thing at least that it gives you some- 
thing to talk about—which I suppose you can understand.’ 

‘Hullo!’ said the one visitor to the other, under his breath, 
with a look of surprise. 

‘If it is only a glass that is wanted,’ said Katherine, ‘ why 
shouldn’t we all have a look? There is a telescope, you know, 
upstairs.’ 

Stella flashed out again under the protection of this suggestion. 
‘Til run,’ she said, being in reality all compliance and deeply 
desirous to please, ‘ and tell one of the footmen to bring it down.’ 

‘Too much trouble,’ and ‘ What a bore for you to have us on 
your hands!’ the young men said. 

‘Don’t, Stella,’ said Katherine ;‘they had better go up to 
papa’s observatory, where they can see it for themselves.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ cried the girl, ‘ come along, let’s go to papa’s obser- 
vatory, that will be something for you to do. You always want 
something to do, don’t you? Come along, come along!’ Stella 
ran on before them with heated cheeks and blazing eyes. It was 
not that she was angry with them, but with herself, to think that 
she could not do what Mrs. Seton did. She could not amuse 
them, or keep up to their high level of spirits, and the vacancy of 
the look which came over both their faces—the mouth of Algy 
under his moustache, the eyes of Charlie staring blankly about in 
search of a sensation—was more than her nerves could bear. And 
yet she was alarmed beyond measure, feeling her own prestige in 
question, by the thought that they might never come again. 

Papa’s observatory was a terrace on the leads between the two 
gables where the big telescope stood. Was it a pity, or was it not, 
that papa was there in his shabby coat sniffing at the ships as 
they went out to sea? He had an extended prospect on all 
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sides, and he was watching a speck on the horizon with much 
interest through the glass. ‘Perhaps you young fellows have 
got some interest in the shipping like me?’ he said. ‘There, 
don’t you see the Haitch and the Ho on the pennant just slipping 
out of sight? I have a deal of money in that ship. I like to 
see them pass when it’s one I have an interest in. Put your 
little peeper here, Stella, you'll see her yet. They pay very well 
with proper care. You have to keep your wits about you, but 
that’s the case with all investments. Want to see any particular 
ship, eh? I hope you’ve got some money in ’em,’ Mr. Tredgold 
said. 

‘Oh, papa, take your horrid thing away; you know I never 
can see anything,’ cried Stella. ‘ Now look, now look, Sir Charles ! 
Remember, I back you. The Jenny before the world.’ 

‘Miss Tredgold, put a sixpence on me,’ said Algy; ‘don’t let 
a poor fellow go into the ring unprotected. It’s Howard’s or no- 
body’s.’ 

‘Betting ?’ said Mr. Tredgold. ‘It is not a thing I approve 
of, but we all do it, I suppose. That little boat, if that is what 
you're thinking of, belongs to none of those names. It’s neither 
the Jones nor the Howard. It’s the Stella, after that little girl of 
mine, and it’s my boat, and you can take a cruise in it if you like 
any day when there’s no wind.’ 

‘Oh, papa,’ cried Stella, ‘is it really, really for me?’ 

‘You little minx,’ said the old man as she kissed him, ‘ you 
little fair weather flatterer, always pleased when you get some- 
thing! I know you, for all you think you keep it up so well. 
Papa’s expected always to be giving you something—the only 
use, ain’t it? ofan old man. It’s a bit late in the season to buy 
a boat, but I got it a bargain, a great bargain.’ 

‘Then it was Jones’s,’ cried Sir Charles. 

‘Then Howard was the man,’ cried his friend. 

‘That’s delightful,’ cried Stella clapping her hands. ‘ Do keep 
it up! I will put all my money on Sir Charles.’ And they were 
so kind that they laughed with her, admiring the skip and dance 
of excitement which she performed for their pleasure. But when 
it turned out that Mr. Tredgold did not know from whom he had 
bought the boat, and that the figure-head had been removed to 
make room for a lovely wooden lady in white and gold with a star 
on her forehead, speculation grew more and more lively than ever. 
It was Stella, in the excitement of that unexpected success, who 
proposed to run down to the pier to examine into the yacht and 
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see if any solution was possible. ‘We have a private way,’ she 
cried. ‘I'll show you if you’d like to come; and I want to see 
my yacht, and if the Stella on it is like me, and if it is pretty 
inside, and everything. And, Kate while we're gone, you might 
order tea. Papa, did you say the Stelia on the figure-head was to 
be like me?’ 

‘Nothing that is wooden could be like you,’ said Sir Charles 
graciously. It was as if an oracle had spoken. Algy opened his 
mouth under his moustache with a laugh or gape which mace 
Stella long there and then to repeat Mrs. Seton’s elegant jest. 
She was almost bold enough in the flush of spirits which Sir 
Charles’s compliment had called forth. 

‘I wish Stella would not rush ahout with those men,’ said 
Katherine, as the noise of their steps died away upon the stairs. 

‘ Jealous, eh?’ said her father. ‘ Well, I don’t wonder—and 
they can’t both have her. One of them might have done the 
civil by you, Katie—but they’re selfish brutes, you know, are 
men.’ 

Katherine perhaps walked too solemnly away in the midst of 
this unpalatable consolation, and was undutifully irritated by her 
father’s tin-tinkle of a laugh. She was not jealous, but the 
feeling perhaps was not much unlike that unlovely sentiment. 
She declared indignantly to herself that she did not want them 
to ‘do the civil’ to her, these dull frivolous young men, and that 
it was in the last degree injurious to her to suggest anything of 
the sort. It was hopeless to make her father see what was her 
point of view, or realise her feelings—as hopeless as it was to make 
Stella perceive how little fit it was that she should woo the favour 
of these rude strangers. Mrs. Seton might do it with that foolish 
desire to drag about a train with her, to pose as a conqueror, to—— 
Katherine did not know what words to use. But Stella, a girl! 
Stella, who was full of real charm, who was fit for so much better 
things! On the whole, Katherine found it was better to fulfil the 
homely duties that were hers and give her orders about the tea. 
It was the part in life that was apportioned to her, and why should 
she object to it? It might not be the liveliest, but surely it was 
amore befitting situation than Stella’s rush after novelty, her 
strain to please. And whom to please? People who sneered at 
them before their faces and did not take pains to be civil—not 
even to Stella. 

It did her good to go out into the air, to select the spot under 
the acacia where the tea-table stood so prettily, with its shining 
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whiteness. It was still warm, extraordinary for October. She sat 
down there gazing out upon the radiance of the sea and sky; the 
rocky fringe of sand was invisible, and so were the town and har- 
bour which lay at the foot of the cliff; beyond the light fringe of 
the tamarisk trees, which grew there as luxuriantly as in warmer 
countries, there was nothing but the sunny expanse of the water, 
dazzling under the Western sun, which was by this time low, 
shining level in the eyes of the solitary gazer. She saw, almost 
without seeing it, the white sail of a yacht suddenly gleam into 
the middle of the prospect before her, coming out all at once from 
the haven under the hill. Someone was going out for a sail—a 
little late indeed ; but what could be more beautiful or tempting 
than this glorious afternoon! Katherine sighed softly with a half 
sensation of envy. A little puff of air came over her, blowing 
about the light acacia foliage overhead, and bringing down a 
little shower of faintly yellow leaves. The little yacht felt it 
even more than the acacia did. It seemed to waver a little, then 
changed its course, following the impulse of the breeze into the 
open. Katherine wondered indifferently who it could be. The 
yachting people were mostly gone from the neighbourhood. They 
were off on their longer voyages, or they had laid up their boats 
for the season. And there had begun to grow a windy look, 
such as dwellers by the sea soon learn to recognise about the 
sky. Katherine wished calmly to herself in her ignorance of 
who these people were that they might not go too far. 

She was sitting thus musing and wondering a little that 
Stella and her cavaliers did not come back for tea when the sound 
of her father’s stick from the porch of the house startled her, and 
then the noise of aloud discussion with somebody which he seemed 
to be carrying on within. He came out presently, limping along 
with his stick and with a great air of excitement. ‘I said they were 
only to go when there was no wind. Didn’t you hear me, Katie? 
When there was no wind—I said it as plain as anything. And 
look at that ; look atthat!’ He was stammering with excitement, 
and could scarcely keep his standing in the disturbance of his 
mind. 

‘What is the matter, papa? Look at what? Oh, the boat. 
But we have nothing to do with any boat,’ she cried. ‘Why 
should you disturb yourself? The people can surely take care 
of Papa! what is it ?’ 

He had sunk into a chair, one of those set ready on the grass 
for Stella and her friends, and was growing purple in the face and 
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panting for breath. ‘You fool! you fool! Stella,’ he cried, 
‘Stella, my little girl! Oh, I'll be even with those young fools 
when I catch them. They want to drown her. They want to 
run away with her. Stella! my little girl!’ 

Katherine had awakened to the fact before these interrupted 
words were half uttered. And naturally what she did was 
perfectly unreasonable. She rushed to the edge of the cliff, 
waving aloft the white parasol in her hand, beckoning wildly, and 
erying, ‘Come back, come back!’ She called all the servants, 
the gardener and his man, the footmen who were looking out 
alarmed from the porch. ‘Go, go,’ she cried, stamping her foot, 
‘and bring them back; go and bring them back!’ There was 
much rushing and running, and one at least of the men flung 
himself helter-skelter down the steep stair that led to the beach, 
while the gardeners stood gazing from the cliff. Katherine 
clapped her hands in her excitement, giving wild orders. ‘Go! 
go! don’t stand there as if nothing could be done; go and bring 
them back !’ 

‘Not to contradict you, Miss Katherine——’ the gardener 
began. 

‘ Oh, don’t speak to me—don’t stand talking—go, go, and bring 
them back.’ 

Mr. Tredgold had recovered his breath a little. ‘Let us 
think,’ he said—‘let us think, and don’t talk nonsense, Kate. 
There’s a breeze blowing up, and where will it drive them to, 
gardener? Man, can’t you tell where it'll drive them to? Round 
by the Needles, I shouldn’t wonder, the dangerousest coast. Oh, 
my little girl, my little girl! Shall I ever see her again? And 
me that said they were never to go out but when there was no 
wind.’ 

‘Not to the Needles, sir—not to the Needles when there’s a 
westerly breeze. More likely round the cliffs Bembridge way ; 
and who can stop ’em when they’re once out? It’s only a little 
cruise ; let ’em alone and they'll come home, with their tails 
be’ind them, as the rhyme says.’ 

‘And I said they were only to go out if there was no wind, 
gardener!’ The old gentleman was almost weeping with alarm 
and anxiety, but yet he was comforted by what the man said. 

‘They are going the contrary way,’ cried Katherine. 

‘Bless you, miss, that’s tacking, to catch the breeze. They 
couldn’t go far, sir, could they ? without no wind.’ 

* And that’s just what I wanted, that they should not go far— 
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just a little about in the bay to please her. Oh, my little girl! 
She will be dead with fright ; she will catch her death of cold: she 
will j 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ cried the gardener. ‘Miss Stella’s a very 
plucky one. She'll enjoy the run, she'll enjoy the danger.’ 

‘The danger!’ cried father and sister together. 

‘What a fool lam! There ain’t none, no more than if they 
was in a duck pond,’ the gardener said. 

And, indeed, to see the white sail flying in the sunshine over 
the blue sea, there did not seem much appearance of danger. 
With his first apprehensions quieted down, Mr. Tredgold stumbled 
with the help of his daughter’s arm to the edge of the cliff 
within the feathery line of the tamarisk trees, attended closely 
by the gardener, who, as an islander born, was supposed to know 
something of the sea. The hearts of the anxious gazers fluctuated 
as the little yacht danced over the water, going down when she 
made a little lurch and curtsey before the breeze, and up when 
she went steadily by the wind, making one of those long tacks 
which the gardener explained were all made, though they seemed 
to lead the little craft so far away, with the object of getting 
back. 


‘Them two young gentlemen, they knows what they’re about,’ 
the gardener said. 

‘And there’s a sailor-man on board,’ said Mr. Tredgold—‘a 
man that knows everything about it, one of the crew whose 
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business it is 

‘I don’t see no third man,’ said the gardener doubtfully. 

‘Oh yes, yes, there’s a sailor-man,’ cried the father. The old 
gentleman spoke with a kind of sob in his throat ; he was ready 
to ery with weakness and trouble and exasperation, as the little 
vessel, instead of replying to the cries and wailings of his anxiety 
by coming right home as seemed to him the simplest way, went 
on tacking and turning, sailing further and further off, then 
heeling over as if shes would go down, then fluttering with an 
empty sail that hung about the mast before she struck off in 
another direction, but never turning back. ‘They are taking her 
off to America!’ he cried, half weeping, leaning heavily on 
Katherine’s arm. 

‘They're tacking, sir, tacking, to bring her in,’ said the 
gardener. 

‘Oh, don’t speak to me!’ cried the unhappy father; ‘they 
are carrying her off to America, Who was it said there was 
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nothing between this and America, Katie? Oh, my little girl! 
my little girl!’ 

And it may be partly imagined what were the feelings of 
those inexperienced and anxious people when the early October 
evening began to fall, and the blue sky to be covered with clouds 
flying, gathering, and dispersing before a freshening westerly 
gale. 


(To be continued.) 





The Home-Life of the Verneys.’ 


EW books have been published in England during the last 
I twenty-five years, that are at once so valuable to the historian 
and so interesting to common readers as the Verney Memoirs. 
It may be also added, that few books have been edited with such 
remarkable care and judgment. Anyone who has tried to read 
the letters of a bygone day, with their strange paper, queer 
cramped writing, and queerer spelling, will have some idea of the 
magnitude of the task undertaken by the present Lady Verney 
and her mother-in-law. And when we come to reflect upon the 
enormous number of correspondents who were perpetually asking 
the help of Sir Edmund Verney and his son Ralph, it must be 
conceded that a vast amount of patience, as well as discretion, was 
necessary on the part of both ladies in order to put together such 
a delightful book. There was a Frenchman, during the last 
century, who wrote 16,000 letters to the object of his affections ; 
but the letters contained in Claydon House, out of which these 
memoirs have been laboriously constructed, must be much more 
numerous than those cherished by the French marquise. 

Of course, it is needless to state that a large proportion of the 
letters quoted deal with public events, and with the political 
aspects of the Great Civil War. With this part of the memoirs 
the present article has nothing to do, but a short survey of 
domestic life during the seventeenth century, may be of interest 
to the descendants of those who fought and struggled, or who 
watched and waited, under Cromwell and King Charles. 

The Verneys, who had been settled in Bucks, at any rate since 
the reign of Henry III., were related to nearly every family of any 
position in the county. Indeed, it could not well be otherwise, 

1 Memoirs of the Verney Family. Vols. i. and ii. During the Civil War. Ry 
Frances Parthenope Verney. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1892.) Vol. iii. 


During the Commonwealth. By Margaret Verney. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 1894.) 
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considering the passion everyone had in those days for the 
married state. There is hardly a creature among all the friends 
of Sir Edmund and Sir Ralph who is content to remain widowed 
(or widowered) ; there was one pair with whom they were very 
intimate, who reckoned eight husbands and wives between them. 
When their various children are taken into account, and to these 
are added all the fancy relationships which for two centuries were 
in fashion both in England and France, it will be allowed that 
even the most determined genealogist has a very intricate knot to 
untie. Probably he will not find one like it, unless he goes to 
the New England settlers of the Restoration, where the single 
state was a thing unknown. In point of fact, it is curious to 
note how the English exiles carried across the seas the customs 
and traditions that had governed their social lives at home. The 
marriage arrangements and financial bargainings that public 
opinion permitted and encouraged in England, were a recognised 
part of every union in America. 

A great deal has been said and written about the extraordinary 
severity of home discipline, even as late as the present century, 
yet the three generations of Verneys with whom the volumes 
before us are principally concerned, do not give a very alarming 
idea of the relations between parents and children. Sir Edmund, 
the gallant and ‘courteous Knight-Marshal, whose hand was 
severed while clasping the standard at Edge Hill, is on the 
easiest of terms with his cautious, conscientious, prematurely 
old, son Ralph, and no more severe than is necessary over 
the neglected Oxford chapels and lectures of his favourite 
Edmund. To be sure, Ralph himself did not get on very well 
with his own ‘little Mun, but that was because their tempera- 
ments were completely opposite. Sir Ralph was punctiliously 
scrupulous—what the Scotch call ‘ pernicketty ’—Mun was careless 
and ‘casual,’ easy-going and happy-go-lucky, wholly unable to 
learn the value of money or understand anything of business. Yet 
he certainly had not been spoiled, for his great-grandmother, old 
Lady Denton, writes to beg of Ralph and his wife Mary, that 
‘nobody whip him but Mr. Parrye.’ Mun was at this time not 
much over two years old; and another letter goes on to relate 
how the writer had ‘carried his nurse the rhubarb, and she pro- 
mised he shall constantly drink it.’ The wretched child had 
hardly got’ beyond the whippings and rhubarb, which doubtless 
he shared with all children of his own age, when his shoulder 
began to grow out, and he was thrust into a kind of steel corslet, 
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which he was still wearing when it became his turn to goa- 
wooing. But no steel shirts, nor even the discomfort of only 
being able to change his linen once a week, damp Mun’s 
spirits; he is as idle and ‘ feckless’ as ever, a complete contrast to 
his ‘ sossy’ brother Jack, whose one desire is to learn arithmetic, 
and in due time to become a successful merchant—all of which, 
thanks to his own perseverance, came to pass. 

As far as can be gathered from the notices scattered through 
the letters, the Verneys were not an intellectual family, though 
many of them, and particularly the wives, had a great’ capacity 
for business. They were all fond of music, and clung to their 
guitars and viols—Mun and Jack especially ; but they seem indif- 
ferent to history and hopeless about languages. Sir Ralph lived 
at Blois for the best part of ten years after he was forced into 
exile for refusing to sign the Covenant; and both he and his 
fellow-exiles complain of its being ‘a dull little town,’ and no 
memories of the Guises serve to enliven it. He never succeeds 
in learning enough French to be of use to him; and what is 
stranger still, Mun, after ten or eleven years abroad, writes it as 
badly as an English schoolgirl. Yet it is interesting to observe 
that, till the Civil Wars turned everything upside down, the 
education of boys was much the same, outwardly at any rate, as 
it is in the present day. Edmund (Ralph’s third brother) was 
sent to school in Gloucestershire as a small boy; at sixteen he 
went to Winchester, and two years later to Oxford, where his 
career, as has been stated, was far from brilliant. He found his 
right niche in life when he was removed from Oxford and joined 
the Royal army, and after seeing much service under the Marquis 
of Ormonde, was treacherously murdered at the siege of Drogheda. 
Neither the scapegrace Tom—a Barry Lyndon, who outlived all 
his brothers and sisters and died at ninety-two—nor the selfish 
Harry, nor even the serious Ralph, ever seems to read a book for 
pleasure ; unless, indeed, a book of devotion is referred to by one 
or other of them. There ig a letter extant from the elder ‘ Mun,’ 
asking to have some such works sent to him, and when ‘ sossy 
Jack, aged one-and-twenty, goes out as a merchant to Aleppo, 
Sir Ralph carefully puts into ‘his trunk the Holy Living and 
Dying and the Imitation of Christ. 

As to the girls, if we only went by their letters, we should 
think them as ill-educated’ as any maid-of-all-work in the days 
before compulsory schools. Not only is the writing abominable 
and the spelling phonetic, but the phonetics are changed three or 
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four times in the course of the same letter. They also misplace 
their h’s, and divide their words in a singular manner, talking of 
‘a negg, or ‘anapple.’ It is impossible not to wonder if serious 
mistakes never arose from the difference of view as to phonetic 
spelling between the writer and the recipient. It requires some 
nimbleness of wit to detect St. Albans under Senttaborns, and the 
word is quite likely to admit of some other interpretation. 
‘Pephains’ might easily be misconstrued into something besides 
‘pippins,’ and ‘ihely’ does not immediately suggest ‘jelly’; but 
granted these idiosyncrasies, why spell loved ‘lovefed,’ and did 
they really say ‘ dafter’ for ‘daughter’? 

A great deal of illiteracy on the part of Ralph’s sisters may 
be excused by the circumstances in which they grew up. The 
eldest of the six was no more than seventeen, when they were 
left more or less to themselves at Claydon, while their father, Sir 
Edmund, was in attendance on the King, and his wife, née 
Margaret Denton, was in attendance upon him. These visits to 
London were spent by the Verneys in their new house in the 
fashionable quarter of Covent Garden (the site is now occupied by 
the Floral Hall); but in spite of the fine square just built by the 
Earl of Bedford, and called the Piazza, the neighbourhood was 
rendered dirty and noisy by the great market still held close by. 
As far as in him lay, we are quite sure that Sir Edmund must 
have been a kind and even indulgent father, but except in the 
case of little Cary, his ‘shee darling,’ who was married at fifteen 
to Captain Gardiner, we do not hear much of his relations to his 
other daughters. He was probably easier to get on with than 
Ralph, who was a Puritan by nature as well as in politics, and he 
had a strong sense of humour, which Ralph, with all his good 
qualities, was entirely without. Indeed, the mildest joke—a joke 
in intention rather than in execution—had a tendency to irritate 
him. It would be instructive to know how he received and 
replied to the following letter of Sir Edmund, which must have 
seemed to him excessively flippant. ‘A merchant of London 
wrote to a factor of his beyoand sea, desired him by the next 
shipp to send him 2 or 3 Apes; he forgot the r, and then it 
was 203 Apes. His factor has sent him fower scoare, and sayes 
hee shall have the rest by the next shipp, conceiving the 
merchant had sent for tow hundred and three Apes; if yo’self 
or frends will buy any to breede on, you could never have had 
such a chance as now. In earnest this is very trew.’ 

But Sir Edmund and the apes are a long way from the girls’ 
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education. After his death, and the (temporary) sequestration 
of Sir Ralph’s property, they were left at Claydon in great 
straits for money, under the care of their old housekeeper, and 
with occasional visits from their brother Harry and their other 
relations to admonish or cheer them up. They were very ill- 
regulated, and, as far as we can judge, no great favourites with 
anybody—certainly not with their sister-in-law, Mary, Ralph's 
wife, who was much harassed during the year she spent at home 
by their various importunings. It must indeed have been hard 
times for poor Mary, who had left her husband and two young 
children managing as best they could at Blois, while she, though 
expecting a baby, moved heaven and earth in London to get the 
sequestration moved off her husband’s property in Bucks. In the 
end she succeeded, aud by her great personal charm and clear 
grasp of the complicated financial situation, made a lasting im- 
pression on all whom she came across. But the strain was too 
much for her in the weak state of her health, and she fell into 
consumption, of which she died only two years after her return 
to Blois. 

Worried and worn out, it is no wonder that she lost patience 
over Pegg’s quarrels with her husband, Sir Thomas Elmes, Mary’s 
bad manners, and the difficulty of disposing of the thirteen-year- 
old Betty, who had been allowed to run completely wild at Clay- 
don, and declined to adapt herself to the ways of either of her 
sister’s households. In the end, however, a school was found for 
Betty, at which some of her cousins (in law) had been, and 25/. a 
year, equal to more than 100/. of our money, was somehow pro- 
duced by Ralph to pay her expenses. After a few months of in- 
subordination on Betty’s part, it proved to be money well laid out, 
for a sudden reformation took place in the girl’s character (not 
in her spelling), and ‘ the most bedlam bare that ever I hampered’ 
(harboured ?), as her uncle, Dr. Denton, calls her, became a 
different being ‘in countenance, fashion, humor, and disposition.’ 

Except in his brother Edmund, and his sister Cary, Ralph 
cannot be said to have been fortunate in his family, and it was 
well for him that he had a wife whom he adored and who was so 
capable of sharing his burdens. He felt her loss most bitterly and 
to the end of his life, and, unlike all his friends and contemporaries, 
never married again. It is pathetic to see him, on his return to 
Claydon after nearly ten years’ absence, trying to grapple with the 
disorder into which the house and estate had fallen; but perhaps 
his happiest moments were those in which he was planning the 
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re-planting of his garden and the re-stocking of his woods. He 
even projected laying out a deer-park, but not, it appears, 
with any great success. Sir Ralph exchanges trees and shrubs 
with his neighbours: ‘A dozen young walnutt trees, as many 
chesnuts and almons, foure young firs and a pyne,’ and receives in 
return sweet briar and ‘fine Figgsetts.’ He orders 300 as- 
paragus plants from a nursery, together with double violets, 
marjoram, and ‘100 of goodlie July flowres,’ and mulberry trees 
and red roses were sent from a distance. The broken stone seats 
are restored, and new ones set up, while swans are introduced to 
the ‘reeds on the river.’ All this was some consolation to Sir 
Ralph among his domestic troubles. 

But he had others. No man in the world ever had a larger 
number of correspondents than Sir Ralph, or was more beloved 
by his friends—a circumstance which did not in the least prevent 
their plaguing him on every possible opportunity. Only Dr. 
Denton, the Court physician, and the Verneys’ young uncle, was 
ever any help to the much-tried man, and throughout their lives 
there was never a cloud between them. Nancy Denton, ‘ doctor’s 
girle’ or ‘ Munkay,’ as her father calls her, was one of Sir Ralph’s 
many young lady friends and admirers—he always got on with 
young ladies, though boys were but strange animals to him—and 
he highly disapproves of the scheme of education laid out for her 
by her father, in which Greek, Latin, and Hebrew play a large 
part. Most of his female correspondents, however, are ladies of 
mature age, and often of many successive husbands, They are 
perfectly frank and naive in their remarks, and do not scruple to 
apply to Sir Ralph for the most incongruous purposes. Aunt 
Isham writes to know what shaped skirts are worn, and the much- 
married Lady Sussex (‘ old man’s wife’ is the family nickname for 
her) requests a consignment of shoe-ribbons, lace, and wineglasses, 
besides satin at 30s. a yard (about 6/.), and some carpets. Some- 
times we get strange little glimpses into contemporary manners, 
or unchangeable human nature, through the medium of these 
letters. In April 1650 Lady Herbert writes to beg that Sir Ralph 
will find some one in Blois competent to copy ‘in Amell’ her 
picture by Vandyke, as she has heard of a man there who works 
much cheaper than ‘Pettito’ (Petitot). Sir Ralph, who knew 
something about pictures and ‘ Amells,’ did not like the commission, 
but seems to have done his best to obtain a reasonable price, 
though he tells Lady Herbert quite plainly that the gold used 
by the Blois artist will come to at least 15 livres, and he charged 
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‘7 pistoles for his paynes ’—the value of a pistole was 16s. Lady 
Herbert accepts the price, and is ‘very confident he will outdoe 
Pettito,’ but cannot resist offering suggestions as to how a scarf 
is to fall, and where the head of her dog is to come. All these 
emendations were passed through the unfortunate Sir Ralph, and 
it must have been a slight satisfaction to him, after all the trouble 
he had had, when the picture, undertaken against his advice, 
turned out a bad one. 

Lady Sussex is very naive, too, about her own picture by 
Vandyke, which was painted at Sir Edmund’s request, and in the 
course of her letter lets in a flood of light on the much-debated 
question as to the fate of the necklaces of large pearls that 
invariably grace the necks of Vandyke’s sitters. ‘I am glade,’ 
she writes to Sir Ralph, ‘ you have prefalede with Sir Vandyke to 
make my pictuer lener, for truly it was to fat; if he made it farer, 
it will bee for my credit.’ Sir Vandyke, however, seems to have 
had his own views in the matter, for she writes again a little 
later: ‘I am glade you have got hom my pictuer, but i doubt he 
hath nether made it lener nor farer, but to rich in ihuels, i am 
suer, but tis no great mater for another age to think me richer 
than i was.’ It would have been deeply interesting to see the 
picture and to find how far Lady Sussex’s dissatisfaction was 
justified ; but, unfortunately, it has disappeared with other heir- 
looms, nobody quite knows when or how. 

Every little glimpse as to the home-life of our ancestors is of 
importance to us, and becomes doubly so when we occupy the 
same spot, and can trace all around the evidences of their care 
and thought. To the dwellers in Claydon, at the present day, no 
detail is too slight to be carelessly passed, and, thanks to the old 
records, we get a tolerably exact idea of the trifles that made up 
the sum of their existence and their pleasures. The question of 
‘dividing’ the household work, which is such a burning one to 
every modern mistress, was a worry even to such a capable and 
decided woman as Mary Verney. She does not know what to do 
with Luce Sheppard (a poor relation and lady help), or how to 
regulate her position with regard to the cook, Besse Coleman, 
with contentment to each. She is in perplexity how to manage 
during her visit to England, as she cannot do without a maid to 
dress her; and while at Blois many difficulties arise from the 
clamour of Luce and Besse for English joints, and their disdain 
of French stews. We are never told what the maids drank in 
France, or how they appreciated light claret ; but about 1650, Sir 
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Ralph writes from Florence of ‘the new Turkish drink that is 
coming into fashion, now known as coffee, and of the rage for 
collecting seals and stones.’ The first appearance of the ‘little 
brushes for making cleane of the teeth, most covered with sylver, 
and some few with gold and sylver twiste,’ will go straight to the 
heart of every reader; and many will be moved to indignation at 
learning that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons was merely a space 
about eight feet deep between the old roof and the new ceiling, 
and that the sole opening was one for ventilation, through which 
the ladies looked straight down upon the house below. Political 
enthusiasm must have been very intense before anyone voluntarily 
placed herself in such a position ! 

It is hardly necessary to say that in those days travelling was 
performed, at any rate by all but the very highest class, on horse- 
back. A stand of hackney coaches was indeed set up, in 
1625, at the Maypole, in the Strand, but for some reason the 
king disapproved of the innovation, and the hire of them was at 
length limited to those persons who were going not less than three 
miles out of town. ‘Coches,’ Mary Verney finds, when she is 
debating how best to reach Claydon after the birth of her baby, 
‘are most infenett dear,’ and had no ‘springes,’ so she wisely 
decided that a horse would be quicker and less fatiguing. But 
horses are ‘ infenett’ dear, too, though they seem as untiring as 
the wonderful beasts in Australian romances. We hear of Sir 
Edmund and the King covering 260 miles in four days, after they 
had left Berwick, so the Knight-Marshal could hardly have been 
mounted on his ‘ Bay Gelding, bought at Knight’s Bridg’ (how old 
is Tattersall’s ?) in which bargain he ‘ was extreamly cussened.’ 

With our preconceived notions of the ‘long flowing hair’ of the 
Cavalier party, it is curious to find all the undergraduates of 
Oxford, with the loyal Mun in their midst, flying to have their 
heads cropped before the advent of the King. In England men 
wisely stuck to their own hair, long after the gallants about the 
French Court had shaved their heads and put on periwigs. Of 
course, the prevalence of this fashion accounts for the enormous 
number of night-caps of all sorts, which Sir Ralph considered a 
necessary part of his wardrobe, though the variety certainly seems 
excessive. But one cannot understand why hair-powder should 
also have been used, as white wigs did not come into fashion for 
many a long year after. 

The notes as to clothes are always interesting, and garments 
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were the fearful joy to the ladies of the 17th century that they 
are to their descendants. At present (as under Mary Stuart) 
vestments, both Christian and Buddhist, are being turned into 
tea-gowns and table-cloths; but 200 years ago the process was 
reversed, and the stiff brocades and satins that had made low 
courtesies to Henrietta Maria, reappeared as vestments for the 
parish church. This, at any rate, was the fate of Dame Margaret 
Verney’s best gowns, which were left by will, by Sir Edmund, to be 
applied to this purpose. Considering that he had likewise left six 
daughters and not a great deal of money, it might have been wiser 
had he divided his wife’s dresses as he did her house linen, but of 
course nobody dared dispute his decree. 

Considering the customs that prevailed in those days as to 
mourning, it is amazing that people ever wore anything else, and 
that England did not look as black as Corsica. No sooner had a 
death taken place than mourning was sent as a present by the 
family, not only to relations but to intimate friends, and every- 
thing immediately surrounding the chief mourner was put into 
the deepest black. Black hangings on the walls, black coverings 
to the bed, black garters to the person, black coaches for 
everybody, if the bereaved one was of sufficiently high status to 
possess such things. No wonder that a ‘black bed’ was lent 
from house to house, and that funerals cost vast sums. Lady 
Sussex expended 400/. on that of her lord, equal to more than 
1,600/. of our money; and the escutcheon put up by Sir Ralph to 
the memory of Mary cost from 40s. to 50a., or from 8/. to 101. 

The question of prices in those days as compared to these is 
full of interest to everyone ; and it is satisfactory to find that food 
was not as fabulously cheap in the days of our forefathers as we 
are often led to believe. Mary writes to Ralph at Blois complain- 
ing bitterly of the dearness of provisions in London. Beef is 4d., 
veal and mutton 8d., while Pen Verney reckons 8s. a, week too 
much for her diet, which is afterwards fixed at €l.a year. 12l.a 
year seems a great deal for wilful little Betty, aged 13, to spend 
on her dress, but country bred as she was, she declines, Mary 
writes, to wear anything but silk. The sum of 30/. claimed by 
Nancy Denton, who was a spoilt child and rich man’s daughter, is 
far more appropriate to her position. In fact, the fees earned by 
physicians in those days were far in excess of what we should give 
now, in spite of the exceeding simplicity—not to say remarkable 
unpleasantness—of their pharmacopoeia and treatment. Dr. 
Theodore Mayence, the fashionable doctor, left 140,0001. (equivalent 
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to over half a million) behind him, and Sir Ralph is miserable 
because he cannot afford to pay Dr. Denton the 501., which is the 
ordinary fee for a confinement. A Venetian mirror costs 40l., a 
portrait by Vandyke 50/. A maid’s wages come to 3l., but the 
pair of ‘trimed gloves, with which it is the fashion to reward any 
extra services on her part, come to 1/, 5s.—an absurdly dispropor- 
tionate present. The price of Sir Edmund’s Covent Garden house 
is 100/., and many horses fetch as much, while 200/. a year is the 
usual price for a boy’s board and teaching in a good French family. 
This is a far higher rate than was charged in Paris 130 years later, 
to a Scotch gentleman in the same rank of life as Sir Ralph 
Verney. He sends his two boys and their tutor to Paris for 
education, and, in answer to some deprecating remarks on the part 
of the tutor as to the amount of money they were spending, Mr. 
Mure, of Caldwell (1770), observes that he has set aside 1,000/. a 
year for the purpose. But one boy cost 8001. (of our money) in the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

As to marriages, the only consideration was tit for tat in the 
matter of a portion. Ifa girl has so much, she has no right to 
dispose of herself under a certain sum ; and this was so well 
established that no one had any false delicacy in speaking of the 
matter. Under these circumstances, it may be conceived how 
difficult it was to settle the five Verney girls, whose portions, 
never very large, were locked up in the Aulnage—that is, charged 
in some way upon the customs, and not realisable under the Com- 
monwealth. Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, leaves his daughter 
5,000/. on her coming of age, and to his younger son a farm 
valued at 120/. and 300/. a year. Jack Verney is given 501, for 
his outfit to Aleppo, and his Aunt Pen is allowed 30l. for her 
trousseau. We are never told what were the portions of Margaret 
and Mary Eure, co-heiresses. Their mother, Mrs. Sherard, per- 
mits Pegg a freer choice in the matter of husbands than might 
have been expected, but only on the ground that she ‘sores 
highe’ and may be trusted to do well for herself. ‘I know,’ she 
says in another letter, ‘that Pegg will loocke for a good estate, 
else I should not leave it soe holy to hir.’ 

Miss Pegg was quite as much disposed to flirt and shilly-shally 
as any of her great-granddaughters, and, when staying in London 
with ‘ Uncle Doctor,’ had ample opportunity of doing both. None 
of the connexion appear to have been very strictly kept as regards 
intercourse with men; and even in Sir Ralph’s young days there 
was an amount of romping and kissing that would not be tolerated 
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now in any respectable house. But if we had ever been inclined 
to regard our ancestresses as he]pless automatons, Dorothy Osborne 
would have taught us better! 

It is impossible to close even this brief survey of manners as 
represented in the Verney letters, without referring to a feat 
which made the hearts of all Cavaliers throb the faster—the 
gallant rescue of the little satin banner bearing the name of 
the Majesty Scutcheon, by Uvedale, the Westminster boy. It is 
known to all how the Westminster boys, awed out of the life and 
frolicsomeness of boyhood by the solemn tragedy which had been 
played close by, assembled themselves together in prayer at 
the hour of the execution of Charles I., and did all for him that 
any man could do then. Nine years later, Cromwell also lay on 
his bier, and at the head was placed the little white satin banner. 
The emblem of royalty moved the boys to wrath as it waved above 
the dead in Westminster Abbey, in full sight of the lads who had 
been drawn up to witness the burial. The coffin was surrounded 
by guards; but what of that? Did not Robert Uvedale’s fathers 
die fighting for their king, and would he be awed by the presence 
ofa usurper? So he crept forward, under the very legs of the 
guard, and wrenching the banner from its rest, he plunged in 
among the crowd, which mechanically opened to receive him. 
And if anyone is curious to see the identical flag, they will find it 
any day in Lincoln College, Oxford. 


L. B. LANG. 


The Tenant of the Shag Rock. 


‘ DROWN ?’ said Mr. Polwhele, holding out at arm’s length the 

card which the butler had just handed to him, and speak- 
ing in a tone of some irritation. ‘ Who on earth is Mr. Brown? 
-——and what does he want ?’ 

‘Gentleman said he was staying at the Seaview Hotel, sir,’ 
the butler replied. ‘ He wished to speak to you for a few minutes, 
if you was not too busy.’ 

Mr. Polwhele was as busy as country gentlemen who are 
supposed to lead a life of dignified ease generally are in these 
days. He had a number of letters to write and documents to look 
through. He had intimated to his family at luncheon that he did 
not wish to be disturbed until six o’clock ; he had settled himself 
down in his pleasant, spacious study, the windows of which over- 
looked the broad Atlantic, with the firm intention of doing a good 
afternoon’s work, and now, just as he had begun to jot down the 
heads of the oration which he would be required to deliver on the 
morrow at a Primrose League meeting, this confounded fellow 
must needs come bothering! However, he was a good-natured 
old gentleman, so he pushed his fingers impatiently through his 
stubbly grey hair, and said, in accents of resignation, ‘Oh, show 
him in, then.’ 

Presently he made an abrupt half-turn in his chair to 
scrutinise his visitor, who, contrary to his expectation, did not 
wear the outward appearance of being either an itinerant politician 
or a wine merchant’s traveller. The new-comer was a tall, lean, 
melancholy-looking man, whose hair and beard conveyed the 
impression of being somewhat prematurely grizzled, and the fit of 
whose loose clothes was evidently not a subject which had engaged 
much of their wearer’s attention. There was, however, no mis- 
taking him for anything but a gentleman, and Mr. Polwhele held 
out his hand at once. 


‘I must apologise for intruding upon you,’ the stranger began. 
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‘Your servant told me that you were occupied, but I will not 
detain you long.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right—that’s all right,’ returned Mr. Polwhele 
genially. ‘Please sit down. You are staying at the Seaview, 
aren't you? Not very comfortable quarters at this season, I’m 
afraid: in August and September the house is crammed from 
attic to basement, they tell me. The north coast of Cornwall has 
been discovered of late years, you see, and I can’t say that the 
trippers add much to my personal comfort ; though of course one 
is glad that money should come into the place.’ 

‘I find the hotel quite comfortable enough for the present,’ 
said Mr. Brown. ‘It certainly would not suit me if it were 
crowded, my object being to live, if possible, in complete seclusion. 
And that brings me to the reason of my call. You are, I believe, 
the owner of the small island which lies about three miles west- 
ward of the mouth of Penewth Harbour ?’ 

‘The Shag Rock, do you mean? Oh, yes, it belongs to me, 
of course ; but I’m afraid you couldn’t live there, however great 
your love of seclusion may be, unless you were prepared to 
accommodate yourself in a rabbit-hole. There isn’t a dwelling- 
house on the island, and never has been one.’ 

‘It would be easy, or at all events not very difficult, to build 
one,’ Mr. Brown observed tranquilly. ‘I took the liberty of land- 
ing yesterday, and I ascertained that there was a fresh-water 
spring—which was the only essential condition. What I propose 
to do, should you be kindly willing to meet me in the matter, is 
to purchase the island. I could go as far as three thousand pounds.’ 

‘God bless my soul, man!’ exclaimed the lord of the manor, 
in amazement; ‘the rock isn’t worth three thousand pence! 
Added to which, I am by no means sure that I have power to sell 
it. Thirdly and lastly, neither you nor anybody else could attempt 
to convert it into a place of residence. You think, perhaps, that 
the sea is always as smooth as it happens to be in this beautiful 
spring weather, and that you would be able to run to and fro in a 
steam-launch twice a day? My dear sir, I can assure you that 
in autumn and winter the Shag Rock is often simply un- 
approachable for weeks together.’ 

‘One would have to provision oneself—I fully realise that,’ 
the stranger replied. ‘A steam-launch would be convenient in 
some ways, no doubt, but it would be scarcely practicable to keep 
her lying at anchor. There is, however, a cove with a shingly 
beach, upon which a fair-sized sailing-boat might be hauled up 
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with the help of a windlass, and I saw that I should have to 
depend upon a sailing-boat for means of communication with the 
mainland.’ 

The man was quite in his right mind. Mr. Polwhele, who 
had begun to feel some doubts upon the point, had to dismiss 
them after his expostulations had been met and the objections 
that he raised overruled by perfectly practical and sensible 
replies. To be sure, it was not exactly what you could call 
sensible to talk about building a hut on a storm-swept Atlantic 
island and dwelling therein; still, there was no denying that 
the thing could be done, and Mr. Brown appeared to have thought 
it all out. For the rest, the very succinct account that he deemed 
it advisable to give of himself bore the impress of truth. The 
afflictions which are common to humanity had, he said, fallen 
upon him somewhat more heavily and at a somewhat earlier age 
than they do upon the majority of mankind ; he had lost all those 
who had made life worth living for him. His sole remaining 
pleasure consisted in study, and his sole remaining ambition was to 
discover some spot in which his studies might be pursued without 
risk of interruption. Such spots were not to be found every day 
in a thickly populated country like England; but the Shag Rock 
would answer his purpose admirably. 

‘And I cannot think, Mr. Polwhele,’ he added, with a faint 
smile, ‘that that portion of your property can be of any great 
value to you.’ 

It was absolutely without value to the prosperous owner of 
Penewth House, whose prosperity was likely to be increased by 
the development —which he deprecated—of the fishing village of 
Penewth into a seaside resort. At the same time he felt it 
incumbent upon him to remonstrate with the intending purchaser, 
from whom, in any case, he could not think of accepting any- 
thing like the sum offered. 

‘Well, I'll see my agent about it and let you know in a few 
days,’ he said at length, vanquished by the other’s quiet, courteous 
persistency ; ‘ but I warn you that it will cost you a lot of money 
to erect the hut that you speak of; and when you have to abandon 
it—as you will within six months at the outside, unless I’m very 
much mistaken—you won't see your money back again, you 
know.’ 

‘You are very much mistaken, sir,’ Mr, Brown replied, with 
his faint smile; ‘it is only natural that you should be. Few 
people really find books a. substitute for the company of their 
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fellow-creatures, though many profess to do so. I am one of the 
few, and my servant, who has been with me for a number of years, 
has educated himself to bear with my habits. May I, then, call 
upon you again—let us say, in three days’ time ?’ 

He rose as he spoke, picking up the shapeless felt hat which 
he had allowed to fall to the floor; but Mr. Polwhele half involun- 
tarily made a detaining gesture. The man was a gentleman; 
there was something about him, though it would have been 
difficult to say precisely what, which excited sympathy and 
appealed to hospitable instincts. Surely Isabella would not see 
any objection to his being asked to dinner. 

At all events, he was asked to dinner. ‘ My wife and daughters 
would be delighted to make your acquaintance. In our out-of- 
the-way part of the world we haven't yet lost the habit of looking 
upon all strangers as guests,’ it was explained to him. 

But Mr. Brown, while expressing his gratitude with perfect 
politeness and self-possession, begged to be excused. 

‘I have abjured visiting in any shape or form,’ he said, ‘and 
when one has resolved to spend the remainder of one’s days as a 
recluse, it is best to make no exceptions. Pray apologise for me 
to Lady Isabella. If after I have taken up my abode upon my 
island (for I hope it is going to be my island) she finds me a most 
unsociable neighbour, that, after all, will be better than being 
bored by an obtrusive one.’ 

Penewth House was a vast grey granite building, containing 
accommodation for a large number of guests and very seldom left 
to the sole tenancy of its owner, his wife and his two unmarried 
daughters; but in the spring of the year there is always a 
difficulty about filling country houses, and, indeed, the Polwheles 
themselves were upon the point of leaving for London. Perhaps 
it was because they were all alone, and she had nothing else to 
occupy her mind, that the curiosity of Lady Isabella, a busy, 
fashionable old person, was powerfully excited by the account 
given to her of the mysterious-stranger. 

‘Is he genuine?’ she asked. ‘Do you think he can possibly 
be genuine ?’ 

‘He is an authentic human being, and he really wants to buy 
the Shag Rock, if that is what you mean,’ answered Mr. Polwhele, 
to whom these queries were addressed across the dinner-table. 

‘Yes; but why? Can he be going to sink a mine-shaft? Or 
is it actually true that he has made up his mind to mourn his 
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deceased wife in solitude for ever? That would be so nice of 
him !—though of course rather silly.’ 

‘I can’t tell you anything about a deceased wife,’ Mr. Polwhele 
replied ; ‘he didn’t say that he was a widower. He gave me to 
understand that he had lost everybody and everything—or, at 
least, not everything, since he was willing to pay three thousand 
pounds for a bare rock; but I gathered that what he wished for 
was a sort of living death.’ 

‘Well, said Lady Isabella, ‘I can’t help rather hoping that 
he will get his rock. If he does, we will try to tame him when 
we come down again in the summer. But it would be as well to 
make sure first that there is no deception.’ 

A subsequent consultation with his agent convinced Mr. 
Polwhele that there could not very well be any deception. The 
Shag Rock, a mere mass of limestone, sparsely coated with coarse 
grass, and inhabited only by the descendants of a few rabbits 
which had been turned down there many years before, was so 
worthless a property from every point of view that Mr. Polwhele 
might have given it away without being a penny the worse off. 
Such as it was, however, it appeared to be included in the entail; 
so that a lease at a nominal rent was all that could be offered 
to Mr. Brown when that eccentric gentleman returned to keep 
his appointment. 

He accepted the offer gratefully, and waved aside the dissuasive 
representations which his landlord felt it right to repeat. 

‘I shall take care to be provided with a sufficient supply of 
food,’ he said ; ‘ and as for the difficulty of obtaining a doctor in 
case of illness, I may tell you that I have been accustomed to 
living in countries where medical attendance was necessarily 
dispensed with. Added to which,’ he concluded, with a short 
sigh, ‘I am never ill.’ 

‘ That is lucky for you,’ observed Mr. Polwhele; ‘but as you 
will not be all by yourself : 

‘ Lucas also is never ill, Lucas is my servant. He is a fairly 
good cook, as well as an admirable valet, and he understands the 
duties of a housemaid. Lucas will constitute my entire establish- 
ment.’ 

‘Then thank God I am not Lucas!’ Mr. Polwhele could not 
refrain from ejaculating. ‘My dear sir, the poor man will infal- 
libly go mad!’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think so,’ said Mr. Brown, smiling. ‘If he finds 
life on the island unendurable, nothing will be simpler than for 
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him to give me warning; but, as a matter of fact, I daresay he 
will be often ashore, and Penewth, you tell me, is quite a gay 
place in the summer months.’ 

Mr. Polwhele shook his head. 

‘It is by no means gay in the winter months, I can tell you! 
However, if your hut is not an abandoned ruin before next winter, 
I shall be much surprised. I am only sorry that you should 
throw away so much money upon building it.’ 

‘Thanks to your generosity, I am throwing away nothing 
upon purchase-money or rent, you must remember, Mr. Brown 
rejoined, 

He was so bent. upon having his own way that it would have 
been a waste of time to oppose him further, and Mr. Polwhele 
could but shrug his shoulders, For some months after this he 
neither saw nor heard anything more of his queer tenant, and 
almost forgot the man’s existence. In the hurry and bustle of a 
London season Cornwall seems a very long way off; besides, Mr. 
Polwhele’s memory was not a retentive one. 

But Lady Isabella, who never forgot anybody, made it her 
first business, on returning home in August, to inquire what had 
become of Mr. Brown ; and the answer to her question was plainly 
discernible, with the aid of a pair of field-glasses, from the terrace. 
The hermit’s abode had, it appeared, been sent down from London 
in pieces and fitted together ina marvellously short space of time. 
Its roof of corrugated iron caught the rays of the sinking sun 
sometimes, and smoke could be seen rising from the chimney, 
lending an entirely novel aspect to the hitherto deserted Shag 
Rock. So completely had Mr. Brown made himself at home that 
he had well-nigh ceased to be a source of wonderment to the 
villagers, who seldom set eyes upon him, but who had established 
tolerably friendly relations with his man Lucas. The general 
belief was that Mr. Brown was a fugitive from justice; but he 
was not on that account thought much the worse of by a popula- 
tion which not so very many years ago was composed largely of 
smugglers and wreckers. 

‘OF course you must call upon him,’ Lady Isabella said to her 
husband, decisively. ‘He can’t refuse to come and dine if you 
ask him for the 15th, and tell him that we shall not have a soul 
staying in the house on that day.’ 

Nevertheless, he could refuse, and did. Mr. Polwhele duly had 
himself conveyed across to the island, was admitted without 
demur by the bronzed, hard-featured man who opened the door 
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of the hut for him, and was shown into a sufficiently comfortable 
room, lined with bookcases, where his tenant sat cleaning a gun; 
but Mr. Brown, though as courteous as could be desired, firmly 
excused himself from being presented to the ladies. 

‘My wardrobe does not include a dress suit or a white tie,’ he 
said, with his melancholy smile. ‘It is really not in my power 
to accept your kind hospitality. Will you please tell Lady Isabella, 
with my sincere apologies, that I must be regarded as being under 
a vow? I have not spoken to one of her sex for—well, not for a 
very long time.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, eh!’ thought Mr. Polwhele to himself. Aloud 
he only expressed the polite regret which the occasion seemed to 
demand. But, as before, something about the personality of this 
modern Diogenes appealed to his kind heart and prompted him 
to resume, after a pause: 

‘ My dear fellow, don’t you think that you are making rather 
a mistake? This sort of thing can’t be kept up for ever, you see.’ 

‘I see no reason why it should not be kept up as long as I 
live, Mr. Brown replied. ‘You are sorry for me, and I am 
grateful to you for being sorry; but the truth is that I am not 
nearly so much to be pitied as you imagine. A solitary existence 


has no terrors for me; it is what I am accustomed to and prefer. 


b] 


With my books and with an occasional shot at a duck 

‘Oh, come !’ interrupted Mr. Polwhele, ‘you aren’t going to 
tell me that there is much fun to be got out of an occasional shot 
at a duck, I hope! Why not help me to shoot my partridges 
next month? We are old-fashioned folks in these parts, and the 
women don’t accompany the guns.’ 

‘Really, if you will forgive my churlishness, I would: rather 
not. It so happens that I am a pretty good shot, and if I were 
to take advantage of your kind invitation, I could hardly hope to 
escape subsequent invitations from your neighbours. Iam afraid 
I must stick to my rule of going nowhere and seeing nobody.’ 

In the face of such obstinacy there was no more to be said. 
Mr. Polwhele talked a little longer with his tenant, who proved to 
be singularly well informed Upon current events and politics, but 
whose conversation afforded no clue to the strange resolution 
which he had adopted. ; 

‘It is very evident to me,’ the old gentleman told his wife 
that evening, ‘ that the poarbeggar has been jilted, and has taken 
it tremendously to heart. “Perhaps the kindest thing to do is to 
leave him alone and let time cure him.’ 
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No other method of treatment, at any rate, seemed practicable, 
and Lady Isabella, slightly nettled, remarked that, so far as she 
was concerned, Mr. Brown was entirely welcome to go on playing 
at being Robinson Crusoe. Lady Isabella, indeed, had plenty of 
other people and things to think about ; for her acquaintance was 
an enormous one, and the interest which she took in her 
acquaintances knew no bounds. Some weeks after this, when the 
shooting- had begun and the house was full of people, she 
announced casually that Jack Leybourne was coming down to 
stay. 

‘He is to be married very soon, you know, to a Miss Fleet- 
wood—such a good thing! They have been attached to one 
another for years, it seems ; only of course he had no money, and 
she has only recently come into a fortune through the death of 
some distant relative, from whom she had no expectations at all.’ 

‘That sounds good luck for Jack Leybourne, whoever he may 
be,” remarked Mr. Polwhele; ‘but his name doesn’t at this 
moment convey any distinct idea to my mind.’ 

‘Of course you know perfectly well who the Leybournes are— 
Staffordshire people,’ said Lady Isabella impatiently. ‘Jack is 
either the second or the third son, I forget which. He has often 
dined with us in London; so please don’t look as if you didn’t 
recognise him when he arrives.’ 

Mr. Polwhele was guilty of: no such breach of good manners. 
He was always glad to welcome visitors, even when his memory 
failed to inform him who they were; and the pleasant-looking, 
broad-shouldered man, with the short, fair beard, whom he found 
in the drawing-room before dinner had a vaguely familiar aspect. 
No doubt, as Lady Isabella had said, he was one of those numerous 
young gentlemen who turned up in London every year and made 
themselves useful at dances and theatres in return for hospitality 
received. On the following day, moreover, Mr. Leybourne won 
his host’s heart by proving himself a very nice shot. 

‘It’s a real pleasure, Mr. Polwhele said to him confidentially, 
‘to meet with a man who can be relied upon to kill his birds 
clean. Some of the fellows whom my wife asks down here—well, 
I won’t mention names, but it does seem to me a most extra- 
ordinary thing that so many people who can’t shoot should be 
fond of shooting.’ 

Some association of ideas led him to mention the recalcitrant 
tenant of the Shag Rock, and, as Mr. Leybourne seemed to be 
much interested in hearing about that singular personage, the old 
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gentleman said: ‘ We'll go and look him up on Sunday afternoon. 
He hasn’t had the civility to return my visit yet ; but that don’t 
matter, and it will be something to do, if the afternoon turns out 
fine and you care for the sail.’ 

The Sunday afternoon did turn out fine, and Mr. Leybourne, 
who, as an engaged man, was not urgently required to accompany 
the young ladies on a stroll to the home farm, willingly seated 
himself in the little open boat which his entertainer knew very 
well how to manage. 

‘Goodness knows,’ remarked Mr. Polwhele, after the transit 
had been accomplished and, with the aid of his powerful young 
friend, he had hauled the boat up on the beach where Mr. Brown’s 
boat was lying—‘ goodness knows how we shall be received! I 
have always found the man pleasant enough, but he can be 
deuced disagreeable, they tell me, when he likes. It seems that 
poor old Treherne—our parson, you know—came over, a short 
time ago, to call and to remonstrate with him upon never entering 
the church, and he got roundly snubbed for his pains, besides 
having been horribly sea-sick. I believe Brown told him that he 
had no sympathy with people who made themselves sick because 
they couldii’t be content to mind their own business.’ 

‘ Well,’ observed Jack Leybourne, laughing, ‘ we haven’t come 
to remonstrate, at all events, and I think I can sympathise a 
good deal with people who turn rusty because their love-affairs 
haven’t gone straight. I myself have been awfully lucky; but 
there was a time when I didn’t think I was going to be lucky, 
and I dare say I should have been capable of taking up my abode 
upon a rock in those days.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Polwhele ; ‘to me, I confess, it seems that a 
man who behaves as Brown is behaving makes a prodigious fuss 
about a small matter. But then I’m thirty years older than you 
are, I suppose.’ 

It did not take long to reach the hut, nor could there be any 
doubt as to the whereabouts of its owner; for as the intruders 
crew near, that gentleman’s head and shoulders were plainly 
visible above the writing-table by the window at which he was 
seated. Mr. Polwhele waved his hand in a friendly fashion ; but 
his signal met with no response, and the head promptly dis- 
appeared. It was some little time, too, before repeated raps 
upon the closed door brought out the man Lucas, who said, with 
all the stolid imperturbability of a London butler— 

‘Not at ’ome, sir.’ 
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H’m!’ grunted Mr. Polwhele, not best pleased ; ‘he was at 
home two or three minutes ago, anyhow, for I happened to see 
him ; but, of course, if he doesn’t wish to be disturbed . 

‘Mr. Brown is not at ’ome, sir,’ repeated the servant, without 
moving a muscle. 

‘Oh, very well! I’m afraid I haven’t a card with me; but 
perhaps you'll mention that I called.’ 

Mr. Polwhele turned on his heel and marched off, with such 
dignity as circumstances and a rather precipitous descent per- 
mitted, 

‘Til-mannered churl!’ he growled ; ‘this is the last time that 
I shall attempt to be neighbourly with him. Since he wants to 
be sent to Coventry, let him have his way. However, we have 
had our sail, and you have seen his delightful island. Now, can 
you imagine any man being such a consummate ass 

The speaker paused abruptly, struck by a curious, scared look 
upon the face of his companion, who had said nothing during the 
preceding five minutes. 

‘Mr. Polwhele, asked the latter, in a somewhat unsteady 
voice, ‘do you know who that man is? Are you sure that his 
name is Brown ?’ 

‘Of course I ain’t,’ answered the so-called Mr. Brown's land- 
lord; ‘how should I be? I’ve only his word for it, and I’m quite 
prepared to be told that he is some notorious malefactor or other. 
What is his name, then ?’ 

‘IT am very much afraid,’ said Mr. Leybourne, ‘ that his name 
is Grimston. I may be wrong, and I hope to Heaven I am; but 
if the head that I caught sight of just now wasn’t Dick Grimston’ 8 
head, all I can say is that I never saw such an extraordinary like- 
ness in my life.’ 

‘And if it was the head of Dick Grimston—whoever he may 
be?’ 

‘If it was—well, if it was, I hardly know what I ought to do. 
I suppose I ought to go back and make sure. I wonder whether 
you would mind sitting down for a few minutes—it’s quite warm 
under the lee of this rock—while I tell you all about it. Then, 
perhaps, you could advise me.’ 

Mr. Polwhele seated himself at once upon a grassy hillock, 
‘Fire away, my dear fellow,’ said he; ‘anything that you may 
think fit to tell me shall be treated as a confidential communica- 
tion. Only I had better, perhaps, remind you that J am 4 
magistrate,’ 
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‘Oh, it isn’t a case for the police,’. -‘wered the other, laughing 
a little; ‘it’s merely a question—or, at . ast, it may be—of honour, 
You know that I’m going to be married soon. Well, the girl 
whom I am going, I hope, to marry, was once engaged to Dick 
Grimston.’ 

‘And she threw him over, eh? I suspected all along that 
there was something of that sort. Sorry for Grimston, if Brown 
is Grimston ; but women will change their minds, and I don’t see 
why this supposed discovery should make you turn so white about 
the gills.’ 

‘You will see presently. Dick Grimston, I must tell you, was 
the best friend I have ever had in the world. He lived, all by 
himself, upon a nice little property that he had near us in the 
country, and though, of course, he was a good deal older than I 
was, he took me up when I was a boy, used to have me to stay 
with him in the holidays, and taught me all I know in the way of 
riding and shooting. There never was a better sportsman—or a 
better fellow.’ 

Jack Leybourne paused and sighed regretfully. ‘I don't 
think there’s any need to go into the whole history,’ he resumed ; 
‘besides, it wouldn’t interest you. I believe I fell in love with 
Edith Fleetwood before I left school, and I’m sure I was in love 
with her when I was an undergraduate ; but I never thought of 
saying so. I had no money, you see, nor the slightest prospect of 
making any ; so that I was in a sort of way contented to worship 
her from afar. I sometimes comforted myself by fancying that 
she understood what my feelings were, and I often fancied that 
dear old Dick Grimston did. Consequently, it was a good deal of 
a shock to me when Dick informed me one day that Edith and he 
were going to be married. I can’t think how he managed to help 
noticing my consternation ; but he evidently didn’t notice it, and 
he was in the wildest of spirits, poor old chap! Well, there was 
nothing to be done but to put a good face upon it, and Edith’s 
mother put an uncommonly good face upon it ; for Dick was pretty 
well off in those days. Then, within a month of the day that had 
been appointed for the wedding, came a most hideous smash. I 
can’t tell you the details, and they don’t signify ; but I think it 
was through the failure of some bank that Dick lost every penny 
he possessed. If Mrs. Fleetwood had had her way, the engage- 
ment would have been broken off then and there; but Edith 
wouldn’t hear of that, and the end of it was that Dick went away 
to Australia to begin life afresh, with the understanding that 
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Edith was to follow him as soon as he should have a home to offer 
her.’ 

Mr. Polwhele shook his head. ‘ Very selfish conduct on your 
friend’s part, in my opinion,’ was his comment. 

‘No; I don’t think you could call it selfish conduct. How 
could he desert her when she refused to be deserted? If you knew 
Edith, and if you had known Dick However, one knows 
precious little about one’s best friends; and that was what we all 
thought when the news came of his having married the daughter 
ofa rich squatter out there. I shouldn’t have believed it—and 
I’m horribly afraid, after what I saw this afternoon, that I don’t 
believe it now—but perhaps I wanted to believe it. He hadn’t 
written for I forget how many months, and Edith was in great 
distress about some rumour of an Englishman having been robbed 
and murdered in the district where he lived, when one fine day 
came a letter from the young woman, saying that her dear Dick 
had begged her to communicate with his friends and announce 
his approaching marriage. He was too lazy to write himself, she 
said, and he had become such a thorough Australian that he 
seemed almost to have forgotten the old country. But she had 
been questioning him about Staffordshire, and she was sure we 
should all be glad to hear of his and her happiness. The story 
sounded awfully improbable, no doubt j 

‘Not a bit of it!’ interrupted Mr. Polwhele ; ‘much more im- 
probable things happen every day. Supposing Brown to be Grim- 
ston—which isn’t yet proved, mind you—I.think I can forma 
pretty shrewd guess at what has occurred. The squatter’s 
daughter jilts him ; he comes back to England to find that his first 
love has not only inherited a fortune but engaged herself toa 
much better fellow ; then he plants himself upon a lonely rock in 
the sulks, curses the whole race of women, and slams his door in 
one’s face when one takes the trouble to pay him a friendly call. 
Oh, he be hanged! Don’t you bother your head about him,’ 

‘Oh, I shall bother my-head—TI shall bother my head,’ said 
Jack Leybourne, pensively. And then, as if taking a sudden 
resolution, he sprang to his feet. ‘I must see him !’ he exclaimed ; 
‘it’s indispensable that I should see him. I won’t be away more 
than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, if you'll be good enough 
to wait for me here.’ 

‘ As you please,’ answered Mr. Polwhele, with a shrug of his 
shoulders ; ‘I confess that, if I were you, I shouldn’t see the neces- 
sity of an interview.’ 
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‘Ah, but then you don’t know all, returned the young man, 
who made as much haste to retrace his steps as if he had been — 
and very likely he was—afraid of being seduced into shirking a 
duty. 

He was back again before the expiration of the time that he 
had mentioned. ‘I can’t effect an entrance, he announced; ‘I 
shouted and hammered for ever so long, but nobody appeared ; so 
at last I scribbled a few words upon a card and shoved it under 
the door. Unfortunately, I must leave you by the middle of the 
day to-morrow ; but I suppose that will give him time to com- 
municate with me, won’t it ?’ 

‘Oh, Lord, yes!’ answered Mr. Polwhele. ‘ With the wind 
and sea as they are now, there won’t be the slightest difficulty 
about that ; though I really don’t quite see what he can have to 
communicate to you. It’s no business of mine, but may I venture 
to ask, as a matter of pure curiosity, whether you contemplate 
handing Miss Fleetwood over to him, by way of a reward for his 
constancy ?’ 

‘I may have to do so,’ replied the other, gravely. ‘ All along 
Edith has told me that she considered herself pledged to him; all 
along she has had great difficulty in believing that he was false to 
her Oh, well; there’s no use in trying to explain these 
things ; but if I don’t hear from him, do you think—am I bound 
in honour, I wonder, to tell her what I suspect ?” 

Mr. Polwhele said: ‘Stuff and nonsense! Either the girl 
loves you or she doesn’t. If she doesn’t, you had better make 
Brown-Grimston welcome to her; if she does, you’re entitled to 
her, in spite of all the desert-islanders that the world contains. 
You young fellows of the present day have such a mania for split- 
ting hairs that common sense can’t keep step with you.’ 

Jack Leybourne’s common sense, at all events, was not so 
obscured by the refinements of modern civilisation but that it led 
him to much the same conclusions as Mr. Polwhele had formed, 
and, as no message reached him on the morrow from his supposed 
friend of former years, he drove off to the station with a more or 
Jess quiet mind. It was a fact that Edith loved him; he was not 
quite sure whether it was a fact or not that she had once loved 
Dick Grimston ; all things considered, he was disposed to doubt 
the expediency of agitating her by the statement that he had 
caught a glimpse of a man uncommonly like Dick Grimston upon 
a lonely island off the Cornish coast. 

And what, happily, freed him from all lingering donbts and 
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misgivings was that, just as he was about to step into the train, 
he found himself on a sudden face to face with the servant who 
had so inflexibly proclaimed Mr. Brown’s absence from home on 
the previous day. A few rapid, point-blank queries, addressed to 
the man, elicited replies which could not but be satisfactory to 
any human being in Jack Leybourne’s place. 

‘Haustralia, sir? Never set foot there in all my born days, 
nor the master ain’t neither, so fur as I know—and I’ve known 
him, as I may say, from a child. Nor yet I can’t call to mind as 
I ever come across a party by the name of Grimston. Mr. Brown, 
you see, sir, is an uncommon studious gentleman, and he can’t 
abear for to be interrupted when he’s readin’ or writin’. Sorry to 
be obliged to turn you away yesterday, sir; but horders is horders, 
and ’twould be as. much as my place was worth to disobey ’em. 
The master told me he found your card on the floor; but he 
couldn’t make head nor tail of it. I says to him, “Seems to me, 
sir,” I says, “that this ’ere’s a case of what they calls in the 
police-courts mistaken identity,” I says.’ 

Possibly it was, and Jack Leybourne was compelled by the 
force of circumstances to hope with all his heart that it might be. 
There was, perhaps, no particular reason for presenting Lucas 
with half-a-sovereign ; but who can help being open-handed in a 
moment of supreme relief? 

As for Mr. Polwhele, he had the good sense to hold his peace, 
notwithstanding the strong temptation that he experienced to 
take Lady Isabella and the girls into his confidence. He was a 
man who loved to tell a good story, and this really seemed to be 
a most interesting story; though, to be sure, it laboured under 
the disadvantage of being an unfinished one. But just because 
it was unfinished, and because it might, perhaps, be made to end 
after an undesirable fashion by the interference of irresponsible 
women, he thought it right to bottle up and cork down both his 
news and his curiosity. 

Such heroic self-control not only deserved but actually received 
a prompt and fitting reward. Mr. Polwhele was seated in his 
study, that same evening, smoking a last cigar, as his habit was, 
before retiring to bed. He had already said good-night to the 
men who were staying in the house, and whom he had left in the 
billiard-room ; he was listening to the wind, which had begun to 
blow in short, sharp gusts from the south-west, and he was saying 
to himself that there would be no shooting on the morrow, when 
the butler came in to ask whether he could see Mr. Brown. 
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‘Of course I can,’ answered the old gentleman, with alacrity. 

‘Show him in, and bring the spirit decanters and some soda-water. 
What a queer hour to call!’ he added, under his breath, as the 
man withdrew. ‘ Now, I should imagine, we are going to hear all 
about it.’ 

That Mr. Brown had come for the express purpose of telling 
him all about it was immediately made manifest. 

‘No doubt,’ the nocturnal visitor began, after shaking hands 
with his host and declining refreshment, ‘ Jack Leybourne has 
told you who I am.’ 

‘Well, he told me who he thought you were,’ answered Mr. 
Polwhele ; ‘ naturally, he could not be quite positive.’ 

‘Just so; and I have taken measures which, I trust, may 
convince him that he has been the victim of some hallucination. 
But, on thinking it over, I saw that it would be practically im- 
possible to keep you and your family in the dark if you chose to 
set to work to make inquiries. That is why I am here to relate 
my story to you and to beg you to keep my secret. When you 
have heard me out you will admit, I am sure, that betrayal of it 
would benefit nobody and distress more persons than one. May 
I take it, then, that you will consider yourself, for the time being, 
a priest in a confessional, and will listen to what I have to say 
under precisely similar restrictions ?’ 

Mr. Polwhele shifted uneasily in his chair. He wanted very 
badly to hear the story; but it was not clear to him that he 
would be justified in committing himself to such a promise, and 
something in the sad, honest eyes which met his appealed, as 
before, to his sympathy and compassion. 

‘Well, you know, Brown—or perhaps I ought rather to say 
Grimston,’ he replied, ‘I’m not sure that that is altogether fair. 
You may be going to say things which, for your own sake, or for 
the sake of others, it would be my duty to reveal. According to 
Jack Leybourne, you jilted that girl and married somebody else. 
Now, I shouldn’t be surprised if you were about to tell me that 
you have done nothing of the sort, and that there has been some 
great mistake. In that case , 

‘In that case, Mr. Polwhele,’ interrupted the other calmly, ‘it 
certainly could be no part of your duty to make a worse one. I 
am aware that mistakes have been made, although I was not aware 
until now that I was supposed to have married anybody; but that 
does not affect the general situation, as to which no mistake is 
possible. Ifyou object to binding yourself, all I can do is to rely 
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upon your honour. Having gone so far, I should do more harm 
than good by holding my tongue now.’ 

‘That may be,’ agreed Mr. Polwhele, nodding. ‘Proceed, my 
dear fellow ; you may be sure that I won’t split if I can honour- 
ably help it.’ 

_ The first part of the narrative which Richard Grimston (to call 
him by his own name) unfolded without further preface was 
practically identical with that related by Jack Leybourne on the 
previous day. It was only when he came to his Australian expe- 
riences that Mr. Polwhele, who had left the age of sentiment 
many years behind him, pricked up his ears and became attentive. 

‘I was extraordinarily fortunate in all my ventures,’ the 
narrator said; ‘everything that I touched seemed to turn to gold; 
I found myself growing not only comparatively but literally rich 
day by day. In writing to Edith I did not mention this; because 
in every enterprise there must be risks, and I was half afraid of 
disappointing her, half anxious to give her what I imagined would 
be a joyful surprise. But at Jength the time came when it seemed 
prudent to dispose of my land and stock, take ship for England 
and reveal myself as a well-to-do man. I never wished Edith to 
join me in Australia; she was in no way fitted for that sort of life. 

‘So, one fine morning, I set out to ride the whole way down 
to Melbourne, all by myself, and with a considerable sum of money 
about me—which was probably a very foolish thing to do. Not 
that it signifies ; still, it was foolish, no doubt, and I paid the 
penalty of my folly when I was set upon, in a lonely district, by 
three fellows against whom it was obvious that I couldn’t have the 
ghost of a chance. Nevertheless, I chose to show fight, and the 
inevitable result followed. They were caught soon afterwards and 
had a narrow squeak of being tried for murder, and I got my 
money back. Not that that signifies very much either. Mean- 
while, I had been picked up for dead and carried to the station of 
a certain Mr. Robson, whose family showed me so much kindness 
during a very long illness that I feel a brute for saying that it 
would have been a great deal kinder to let me die. There I lay, 
with a fractured skull and I know not how many other injuries, 
for months and months ; I remember very little about it, except 
that I was almost always in pain. The doctors who were sum- 
moned looked upon it, I believe, as a hopeless case, and declared 
that, even if they succeeded in saving my life, I should be an idiot 
for the remainder of it. Yet here I am, sound in body and mind. 
Or perhaps you do not think that I am so very sound in mind ?’ 
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‘ That remains to be seen,’ said Mr. Polwhele, judicially. 

‘Quite true. Well, I'll get on as quickly as I can. Mr, 
Robson had a daughter, Sophy; that says everything, doesn’t 
it, to a quick intelligence like yours? One has heard and read 
the same old story so many times in real life and fiction! But my 
intelligence was in poor working order at the time, and I suppose 
that was why no suspicion of the obvious dawned upon me until 
one afternoon when I was well enough to crawl out tothe verandah 
and when she became—what shall I call it ?—unmistakably 
affectionate. What conld Ido? I was deeply indebted to her; 
I hated to make her cry; I would have made any sacrifice, except 
the one which, of course, I couldn’t make, to show my gratitude ; 
but it was essential that she should be told of my engagement, 
and I told her. 

‘After that I had some painful experiences, upon which I 
don’t know that there is any necessity for me to dwell. I could 
not possibly leave the station, being far too weak to mount a 
horse ; so I had to remain where I was for weeks and weeks, 
which as you may imagine, were not altogether pleasant ones. 
And during the whole of my protracted illness not a letter had 
come for me from England.’ 

‘The girl had burnt ‘em, you may be sure,’ interjected Mr. 
Polwhele. 

‘Do you think so? It is possible, and, like everything else 
connected with my misfortunes, it doesn’t signify. She undertook 
to write to Edith for me, since I could not hold a pen myself——~ 

‘I should rather think she did! Why, she wrote to say that 
you were upon the point of leading her to the altar!’ 

‘Ab, I see!’ returned Grimston, with curious indifference. 
‘She may even have thought that she was speaking the truth; 
for, as I hinted just now, the latter part of my sojourn under her 
father’s roof was marked by incidents which are best forgotten. 
The end of it was that I had practically to run away, pretending 
that it was necessary for me to go down to Melbourne on business, 
and that I should be back in a fortnight, whereas I fully intended 
to be well out to sea, on my way home, by that time. I trust I 
have been forgiven ; at all events, I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I have been replaced, for I saw the announcement of 
Miss Sophy’s marriage to a neighbouring squatter some time ago.’ 

‘And when you reached home, you found that you had been 
replaced here too ?’ 


‘Well, yes; it comes to that, Buta man doesn’t change his 
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name and hide himself from his friends merely because he has 
been thrown over by the girl whom he hoped to marry, you will 
say. I must try to make you understand why I had no alterna- 
tive. I had completely recovered, and was perfectly well able to 
write a letter when I landed at Plymouth ; but it was a fancy of 
mine to relate my adventures to Edith by word of mouth; so I 
travelled down to Staffordshire without saying a word to anybody, 
and, leaving my portmanteau at the railway station, set out to 
walk across the fields and through the woods to the old place. It 
was a beautiful spring evening, and I particularly wanted to revisit 
the woods, because I had so often sat there with Edith on bygone 
spring evenings. She was sitting there still—sitting in the very 
same old spot under the beech tree; but my friend Jack 
Leybourne was sitting beside her, and my friend Jack Ley- 
bourne’s arm was round her waist. I drew nearer and nearer to 
them, stepping softly across the grass, as I had learnt to do in 
pursuit of game, and—what do you think she was saying ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. It was a nasty jar for you; but you 
oughtn’t to have listened, you know,’ said Mr. Polwhele, 
reprovingly. 

‘Perhaps I ought not ; but I did; and this was what I heard: 
“T never can get rid of the impression,” Edith said, “that Dick 
will come back some day and claim me. If he does, I must go to 
him, Jack; I belonged to him before I belonged to you, and 
somehow I can’t believe that he has been false to me.”’ 

‘Very creditable sentiments, in my opinion, considering that 
evidence of your faithlessness was in her possession. Why didn’t 
you come forward without.more ado?’ 

‘Because Jack’s rejoinder was, “But you really loved me 
before he went away, didn’t you, my darling?” And to that she 
replied, “I’m afraid I did, Jack!” So, yousee, there was nothing 
for it but to retire as noiselessly as I had advanced, and disappear 
in the way that I have done.’ 

‘My dear man, I don’t see it at all!’ Mr. Polwhele declared. 
‘On the contrary, your proceeding strikes me as utterly pre- 
posterous and uncalled-for. Let it be granted, if you like, that it 
would have been ungenerous to insist upon your rights, and that, 
as she preferred Leybourne, you could only surrender her to him; 
but you were at least entitled to tell your story and explain that 
you had not taken any Sophy Robson to wife.’ 

‘Well, I did not_know that I had been accused of having done 
80; but if I had known, it would have made no difference. To 
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reveal myself to those two would simply have been to ruin their 
happiness—I was, and am, well enough acquainted with them 
both to feel sure of that—and as for my own happiness, such 
as it is, I consult it better by leading the life that I am leading 
here than by resuming my name and returning to a world with 
which I am not precisely in lovee Now, Mr. Polwhele, I have 
taken you into my confidence, and you know why I have done so, 
Without your connivance, my secret would be in momentary 
danger of discovery. May I rely upon you to keep it ?’ 

Mr. Polwhele, being a sensible man, laid back his ears and 
jibbed. He could hardly do otherwise, and it was clearly incum- 
bent upon him to argue, as he did for the next quarter of an hour, 
with one whom he inwardly qualified as a fanciful, sentimental 
jackass, but with whom he strove to be outwardly respectful and 
sympathetic. He met with no success, and at length his visitor 
rose, saying : 

‘Well, I must not keep you out of bed any longer. Will you, 
at least, promise to inform nobody of what I have told you until 
we have discussed the question again ?’ 

Mr. Polwhele was prepared to promise that much. 

‘Will you swear?’ Grimston persisted. 

‘Oh, yes, I'll swear if you like,’ answered the old gentleman 
readily, little suspecting the nature of the engagement which he 
was taking upon himself. 

So Richard Grimston walked down to Penewth Harbour, where 
he had left his boat—and was seen no more by man or woman in 
this world. The boat came ashore, bottom upwards, on the 
following day, having been capsized, it was reasonable to assume, 
in one of the squalls which had preceded a heavy gale; but the 
body of the owner was not recovered. And this was really a 
fortunate thing; because if there had been an inquest, questions 
might have been asked which Mr. Polwhele would have found it 
embarrassing to answer. 

What was very unfortunate—or, at all events, very trying to 
a naturally loquacious and communicative person—was that Mr. 
Polwhele’s lips were sealed by an oath which he had taken in a 
hurry. To be sure, no good purpose could have been served by 
divulging the truth to Mr. and Mrs. Leybourne, who were 
married shortly afterwards, and who have the reputation of being 
a singularly happy and devoted couple; still, there have been 
moments in Mr. Polwhele’s subsequent life when he has felt it 
very hard that he should be precluded from speaking freely of the 
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deceased to anybody except the man Lucas; and Lucas, who 
inherited. the whole of his late master’s property, has long ago 
disappeared from his ken. 

The circumstance that Lucas was able to prove a will may 
possibly explain to the perspicuous reader how it has come about 
that the above narrative can now be delivered to the printers ; but 
Jack Leybourne has not, so far as the present writer knows, 
searched the records of Somerset House; nor, perhaps, will the 
names of Leybourne, Grimston, and Polwhele be recognised by 
those whom one would scarcely wish to recognise them. It may, 
however, be added without conspicuous indiscretion that the 
bearer of the latter fictitious patronymic is a good deal more 
comfortable now that he has hit upon a method of disburdening 
his mind, while keeping faith with his conscience. 


W. E. Norris. 

















Rambles of Philornithos. 


N the hard frosty weather there is not much doing on the top 
of the downs. A few thrushesare there. The hard weather 
that drives most wild things nearer the haunts of men seems to 
drive many thrushes away from them—ever so far afield in 
search of some soft place that their bills can pierce. There 
are few such places on the downs, but under the matted gorse 
bushes, where the soil is less clay or chalk than a bedding of dead 
and rotting spines from the gorse, and the close, dark roof keeps 
in the warmth—there they may find something they may 
‘grubble’ in, and shelter. But they look puffed out and cold 
and hungry. 

Some sea-gulls are about, hovering over the fallows in a dis- 
satisfied way, as if they could not understand it. Occasionally 
they settle, but at once rise again, finding the hard ground un- 
friendly. A great flock of wood-pigeons flies up from some field 
below, and goes over the brow out of sight. There is ice six 
inches thick where the shepherd has broken it on the pond at 
which the sheep drink. Turn and meet the east wind and make 
your way down to the seaward cliffs. It is warmer here. The 
wind blows off the sea with a salt warmth. It is the same saltness 
that in summer gives it its freshness, but now, by comparison 
with the frozen earth, it is warm. The soil gratefully acknow- 
ledges it, and is soft and sticky. Your boots get heavy with 
chalky loam. 

The rank salt grass grows at places nearly to the beach, at 
others the cliff goes down sheer, a dazzling white in the sun. 
On the top of the downs you could scarce see across the next 
combe. It was all full of dark atmosphere and mystery, though 
the sun was bright and the heavens blue above. But here far 
distant cliffs are visible, for the frost haze clings only to the land. 
The wind is combing out the grass, like maidens’ hair, and laying 
it back over each ledge of chalk. 
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There are numbers of thrushes here. Every few yards you 
scare one from under a chalky ledge. (Why do these grass-grown 
chalk cliffs always go in ridges?) Sometimes the thrush flies 
out over the beach fifty yards or so, then back again disappointed. 
Generally, though, he only makes for the shelter of another 
ledge, as a rule preferring to alight on top of it, and tumble over 
into his shelter like an acrobat. In the comparative warmth of 
the reflection of a white face of chalk is a thrush’s snail-breaking 
stone, surrounded by shell chips. Occasionally a stonechat jumps 
up from some hiding place and expostulates with you for intrud- 
ing. All the other birds are mute, and even he seems to have 
but one note left. 

The pipits have gone somewhere, and the wheatears that in 
summer used to scud away before you, then perch on an eminence 
and flick their tails, are gone. On the beach are a crowd of wag- 
tails making their way westward, alighting every few yards and 
picking insects. An occasional pair of jackdaws flies along, their 
necks so thick and puffy that they look as if they had been 
beheaded. But most of the birds are around human dwellings or 
in more sheltered places. Jackdaws especially are fond of human 
habitations at this season. They like to sit on the chimney tops 
and warm themselves with the smoke, and even rooks sometimes 
affect the chimney cowls. Altogether, there is little life on the 
chalky cliffs or downs. 

A stubble above the cliffs is alive with skylarks and linnets. 
They will not fly far if you scare them, but just flutter a few feet 
from the ground out of your way. In a steep field beyond are 
some sea-gulls hovering and settling, then hovering and then 
settling again, though it seems doubtful if they can find anything 
worth their trouble. Perhaps they are playing a game to keep 
themselves warm. Kittiwakes are fond of fly-hawking, but there 
can be no flies to hawk just now. Over pine woods you may 
sometimes see them hawking the insects a whole summer's day 
long; but this is not summer. _ It is nearly the shortest day. 

In the woods, in the snowy weather, the stillness is wonderful. 
No bird sings, no twig moves, all is silent. Occasionally a little 
bird flies among the branches as if hurrying out of the snowy un- 
sympathetic world, but he does not pause or perch. A redwing 
nestling among the frozen leaves beneath a bush is the only 
sound. He lies very close, and when you frighten him, flies with 
stiff wings over the surface of the snow to the next shelter. 

There is a peculiar peace in the silence of the snow. No other 
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silence is quite like it. It isa silence in which you feel utterly 
alone. The silence of a fog is as profound, but not as restful, 
There is no solitude in a fog. It is hard to believe that you are 
not surrounded—thronged upon—hy invisible presences. It is 
impossible to fancy yourself alone. You are inclined to stretch 
out your hands to push from you some invisible thing. The fog 
is like a semi-incarnation, scarce palpable, of a formless spirit 
world. It is crowded. But the solitude of the snow is unvext. 
Falling snow is quite different. The silence is as deathly, but 
the movement of the flakes confuses you, and cheats your sense, 
so that you seem to hear each flake fall with a ‘ hushing’ whisper. 
This, too, is full of mystery and peopled with spirits, but they 
are not so menagant as the spirits of the fog—only mischievously 
perturbing. 

It is Christmas time and Bank Holiday time, and we have to 
be abnormally cheerful, to order. The ways and by-ways are 
haunted by the lover and the lass, the former looking uncomfort- 
ably conscious of his Sunday clothes. It is especially hard for 
the birds to be festive in this weather, and they are appreciative 
of very ordinary fare which charity may throw from the windows. 
Sparrows form the majority of the guests, but there is plenty of 
variety. A sober-coloured hen blackbird, puffed out by the cold. 
A splendid cock, with a coat that looks as if Day and Martin had 
been polishing it, and a noble orange bill. A thrush; a hen 
chaffinch that has lingered behind her fellows, for most of the 
female chaffinches have gone abroad, leaving their spouses to a 
bachelor life. Only a few of the ladies, who have a preference 
for male society, remain behind. Then comes a robin, and after 
you have been throwing out crumbs for a day or two a starling 
will come, and will tell some of his friends about it, and, when the 
starlings once take to coming, there is little chance for the other 
guests. They soon form quite a little flock, and the others hop 
round about in a discreet circle, and only occasionally summon 
courage to make a dash for a morsel which they carry off to discuss 
at leisure. It is only the sparrows that seriously contest the 
position with the starlings. Sparrows are afraid of nothing, and 
the starlings are not pugnacious. The latter run about a little 
in the manner of game birds, but when they are in a hurry they 
hop like the finches. They are very busy feeders, and hardly lift 
their heads. In a tussocky field you may look a long while 
without being aware that there are any living things in it. Then 
you begin to notice moving black objects, which might be any- 
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thing, till a closer attention shows them to be starlings assiduously 
intent on their dinner. But they have not nearly the genius for 
low-lying and concealment of plovers and dotterels and many of 
the shore birds, 

Sometimes you may walk down to a pebbly beach on which 
you have seen a whole flock of these smaller waders settle. 
You marked the spot exactly, and are sure you are right, but you 
cannot see a living thing. Perhaps they have run, but there is 
an open stretch of sand a little beyond. You must have seen 
them had they crossed that. Suddenly you become aware of 
what appears a slight quick movement of a gray-brown pebble, 
and focussing your eye on it, see it to be a dunlin, or a plover, or 
a dotterel. The bird knows in an instant when you have seen it, 
and skims off with a low whistle. By this time you have learned 
what to look for, and you become aware of now another and now 
another, each of which runs a few steps, then rises and scuds, low- 
flying, over the shore; and you find that you were right after all, 
and had been in the very midst of a whole flock of these invisible 
creatures. 

Ptarmigan on the snow are said to be even greater adepts at 
concealment, as may well be imagined. It takes an eye as trained 
to see them as to see a hare in its form, or a peewit’s nest on the 
fallows, or a trout at the bottom of a pool. Go to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, if you are in London. There are some beauti- 
fully arranged cases of shore birds and their eggs and young on 
shingle. For a while, as you look, you see nothing but a foot or 
two of gravel. Suddenly a crouching bird seems to grow out of 
the pebbles, then a pair of downy young ones, and then two 
mottled eggs; but if you did not know there was something more 
you would have sworn it was a piece of lifeless shingle. 

Some people talk as if sparrows were brown, and it is more or 
less true. But it is not true if by ‘brown’ they mean a mono- 
tone, and this does seem to be their idea. The London sparrows 
are dingy little things certainly, smoke begrimed, and Mrs. 
Sparrow, in town or country, is always humbly clad; but the 
clean, well-fledged cock sparrow is as handsome a fellow as you 
can see. Look at him closely from the window and you will find 
that, though he may be described as brown, it is brown of every 
shade between purple and yellow ochre, very handsomely blended. 
His back is like mahogany—that is brown, but is it not handsome ? 
—and he has a line of black on either eye, which sets off the 
neat grey of his broad head finely. 

N2 
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Of all the birds that come to the guest table spread before the 
dining-room window none is a greater bully than the slim little 
water wagtail. He runs about quickly, charging with his bradawl- 
bill any bird of less size than a starling that dares try to peck a 
crumb. Occasionally a blue-tit flits down from a tree and flies off 
with a morsel about as big as himself. But the blue-tit is carni- 
vorous for choice, and for choice he pecks with his head downwards, 
Hang him up a bone from the bough of a tree and he will fly to it 
and set it swinging as he perches, and, as it rocks him to and fro, 
he will be very. busy picking tiny bits from the crevices of the 
bone. He ought to live in a chronic state of blood to the head, 
but he is a born acrobat, in his blue and yellow motley. If you 
fasten a box with a hole in it, like a tiny dog kennel, to a tree 
stem or a wall he is nearly sure to make a nesting place of it in 
the spring, and to bring up in it a great family of tiny acrobats 
like himself. Heisa very friendly fellow. The dogs will go under 
his swinging bone and gaze up at it longingly, but he will only 
laugh down at them with his one squeaky note. He knows the 
length of their reach perfectly. It must be very annoying for them. 

Dogs have strange differences of character. A friend had 
one that was an idiot. It had perfect health, but could not be 
taught to know its own master, nor its own home; and if it got 
anywhere out of sight could never find its way back. Idiot dogs 
are rare, but the writer has had personal friends among dogs who 
were obviously insane. Some of them have a strange sixth sense, 
and are conscious of things—generally of a terrifying nature, 
apparently—which men and other dogs do not see: canine ghosts, 
probably, perhaps a ghostly whip. Some dogs are morbidly 
introspective and very secretive (very likely they suffer from en- 
larged liver), and must have a strong sense of humour. Another 
friend had one which she firmly believed to have the evil eye. 
The eye had no effect upon human beings, but on canine natures 
it never failed. It belonged to a little black, unhealthy-looking 
dog, not at all dignified, but when this creature saw a dog coming 
it fixed it with this eye, and the other dog would lie down in the 
road in a state of partial paralysis. The effect was only temporary. 

One gets rather weary of a continuance of frost. The birds 
begin to look very tired of it. Our tiny little garden has become 
the home of athrush. He seems to think it not worth while to 
fly over the wall, and gropes about under the bushes all day with 
a slow, unenterprising movement, like a big toad. He grows more 
lethargic daily. Unless the frost breaks soon he will succumb. 
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Many birds are said to die of thirst in a long frost, but when one 
puts water out in a pan the birds do not seem to avail themselves 
of it. For several hours they are very shy (perhaps they think 
there is a gun in it), and few dare approach it to snatch the 
crumbs lying near. There is reward for the greatly daring ones, 
for we have put the best morsels near the pan so as to attract the 
birds. At length a starling dares the peril, and abstracts a big 
bit. The majority still keep aloof, but some bold fellows, daring 
speculators, who, if they were on the Stock Exchange would go 
for coups and big dividends, follow his lead and are rewarded. 
The birds are like men, inscrutable in their caprices. They all 
fly up sometimes from the crumbs and do not approach them for a 
whole hour. No one knows why. A cat has the idea that we 
have put out these crumbs as ground bait, to entice victims for 
his dinner. He is a nuisance, for he makes the birds uneasy, and 
very likely will soon eat the thrush. 

Our neighbours have a dog, an old fat fellow, but his is an 
amiable and a venerable old age. He stands in the road and 
wags his tail with a chronic movement between pleasure and 
palsy, and seems to appeal to the other dogs, as they pass, to 
come and talk to him and amuse him. But they just give 
one glance at him and go on, as if to say, ‘ Oh, you are no good ;» 
you are too old and deaf and stupid; you ought to have been put 
on the shelf long ago.’ So they hurry on, and with his stiff joints 
he cannot follow them. It is pathetic. 

The birds still will not use the water. Yet a week ago there was a 
partial thaw and the snow melted into puddles in the ‘roads, and the 
sparrows were delighted. They even bathed in the puddles, though 
the thermometer stood only a degree above freezing. Why 
will they not use the water we give them? 

An old rook sat, all hunched up, for a long time on the bank 
in the back garden, looking as if he had swallowed a snowball and it 
would not melt. It is very hard weather for the birds. The sea 
looks very cold and desolate, and the inevitable sea-gull wander- 
ing aimlessly over it only adds an element of personal forsaken- 
ness, 

In a garden, near, a friend to-day cut down a big branch of a 
fir tree, and out of it to their mutual surprise came a large Red 
Admiral butterfly. He flapped very slowly over the snow, and no 
doubt wondered tremendously what had happened to the world. 
In winter time one constantly sees letters in the papers from some 
one who has turned out a butterfly from an old barn or thatch, 
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with the ingenious inquiry whether ‘ this is not a remarkably 
early specimen?’ It would be such a good thing if these seekers 
for truth could be taught that a great many butterflies hibernate 
—Peacocks, Red Admirals, Brimstones, and a very great many 
Tortoise-shells. 

There is a thaw, but it is not to be trusted, for the wind 
remains in the north-east. Still the surface of the ground is 
soft, where there is no snow, for an inch or two down. The birds 
can get their bills into it. But there is very little there. The 
worms are down below the frozen stratum, and most of the chrysa- 
lides and things of that kind are walled up in it. A great many 
insects hibernate in the chrysalis state, and fall victims to worms 
and beetles and moles. But now these creatures are down lower, 
where the frost has not come and the pup are left in peace. 
It will be a great summer for insects. 

What a harrying must be going on far down under the frozen 
crust, of moles hunting the worms—the war of nature in the 
earth’s bowels. The moles have splendid palaces down there, 
with gallery after gallery, and story below story. I have asked 
several naturalists whether moles hibernate, and they all say 
they think so, in the very cold weather—which is another way of 
saying that they do not know. But I like to think that there is 
a great life and skurrying, and Nature’s endless murder, going on 
below. I do not mean that one loves all the killing, but it fasci- 
nates one’s fancy. 

I wonder whether the goat-moth caterpillars, living in the 
galleries they eat out of the trunks of the trees, feel the cold much. 
They pass three years in the caterpillar state—a life of continual 
eating and sleeping—but perhaps they, too, doa little hibernating. 
What a gift it is, and what a pity man has lost it in course of 
his evolution! Fancy the heavenly restfulness of going to sleep 
for the whole winter, after putting your money in a really good 
investment, and waking up in the spring to spend it. Perhaps it 
might be managed by mesmerism—were it not that the mesme- 
rist would be so likely to make you sign him a blank cheque just 
before he sent you off. 

The goat-moth caterpillar must have an easy life of it, unvexed. 
No fears of the terrible ichneumon fly boring into his soft fat 
body, and laying eggs to hatch out into a brood of carnivorous 
larve to eat his tissues away, till they leave him a moribund 
victim, and fly forth to victimise other caterpillars in their turn. 
Only at times he will hear the tap, tap, tap, on the walls of his 
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house, of the woodpecker, and, withdrawing himself behind a 
fortress of sound timber, be safe. If the tapping goes ever higher 
and higher he may know it is the woodpecker, if upward and 
downward, or all ways, but principally downward, he may recognise 
it for the less terrible nut-hatch, who of preference works head 
downward. 

The big parks, too, are dreary in the snow time. The white 
counterpane is monotonous, though it is a holey counterpane and 
the coarse tussocks poke their heads through it. A few rooks and 
a few saddlebacks are hopping and pecking about them. An 
occasional rabbit ambles miserably over the snow. ‘There are a 
good many soi-disant white ones which look very bilious against 
the pure white. In the woods there are ponds and skaters, The 
men who put on the skates and look out for accidents, have built 
themselves a fire of logs, and the skaters sit around it to put on 
and off their skates. It is like a Red Indian camp. The blaze 
and the figures and the background of snow look fine. The ponds 
lie in a hollow, surrounded by rhododendrons. Their bloom is a 
joy in summer, but now they and all the trees are coated with the 
glistening snow. The sun is setting redly, in the middle of the 
afternoon, and sends a blush, in which there is no warmth, over 
it all. A little girl in a scarlet cloak helps the scene. 

Generally the ponds are thronged with ducks. Now the 
ducks have wandered away into the coverts, and we come on 
them in unexpected places. Perhaps they are after the pheasants’ 
food, and their shovel bills must take in a lot of it. Occasionally 
a cock chaffinch comes down and hops about on the ice to see if 
any of the skaters have left crumbs of their lunch. On the wood- 
land path a cole-tit flies along before us, then perches and pecks, 
and waits for us—then off again, as we come up, for another flight 
of thirty yards. Bullfinches on a country road have the same 
habit, keeping to the hedges and flying forward a bit as you come 
up with them. But they generally take advantage of the first 
branching-off hedge to go down it. Yellow-hammers in the 
evening do the same, flying forward and perching on the tops of 
the hedges, and singing their plaintive song, then off again, with 
a downward dart. 

There are no deer to be seen in the park. They are fed with 
hay, and lie in the most sheltered places. A great cloud of small 
birds rises from the balcony of a window, whence charity has 
thrown crumbs. Of course sparrows predominate, but there are 
a great variety—chaffinches, robins, a thrush or two, even a nut- 
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hatch, and an unusual number of blackbirds. A blackbird was 
even at the bag of meat hung up especially for the tits. It is a 
sign of the hard times. And fancy a nut-hatch having come 
down from his rap, tap, tapping at the nuts he has fixed in the 
clefts of the trees to pick his share with the finches. His pearl- 
grey back and buff waistcoat and stout figure look strange among 
them all. His great eye is full of apprehension as he turns his 
kingfisher-like head this way and that. What a life it must be 
—to have to glance around every minute and constantly fly from 
one’s dinner in fear of a prowling dacoit. Healthy though, no 
doubt—a good cure for torpid liver. 

Some of the birds have wonderful eyes. That quaint thing, 
the grey, thick-kneed, Norfolk plover, has a great, green, glass 
globule of an eye, which looks like an excrescence on either side 
of its head. The cold blue eye of a jay is full of craft ; and we 
once had a tame magpie which used to tap at the dining-room 
window at meal-time and look in sideways, showing nothing but 
the white of his eye, indescribably wicked. 

Jays are the cleverest of all birds. You may surround with 
guns a small covert which has been deafening with their scolds. 
You will see them, quite near, from time to time ; but they come 
when you are looking the other way, and dodge behind a tree as 
they see you turn your head. Then they wait till some one is 
lighting a cigarette, or they find an unguarded corner of the 
covert, and one after another these beautiful caitiffs will go off 
with their dipping flight to another shelter. And there they will 
collect and scold and laugh at you. 

I should like to know whether magpies hunt jays out, or if 
they have a mutual antipathy, for my very partial opportunities 
of observation show that where magpies are at all numerous there 
are not many jays, and vice versa. In the western counties of 
England, and in Scotland, there are many magpies, and jays are 
in a very small minority; but in the Eastern Counties, in North- 
amptonshire, and the Midlands—above all in Epping Forest, there 
are crowds of jays, while a magpie is a rare bird. Their habits 
are sufficiently alike for them to come into collision, and the 
magpie would no doubt win if it came to a fight. But who shall 
write the chronicles of the crows, their hates and loves and rela- 
tionships? In the South Kensington Museum, under a glass 
case, is their family tree, on which are crows in all sorts of motley, 
from the indubitable saddleback to that ruffian of sable hue, who 
is ever on the war-path under the nom de guerre of ‘ carrion,’ and 
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whose sole claim to a redeeming virtue is a rather questionable 
fidelity in conjugal relations. All these are from the valley of 
the Yenisei. There the saddlebacks and carrions are interchanging, 
intermarrying, living in loving amity. To the one side of that 
valley all the crows are sable, and to the other, saddlebacked. 
What is the meaning of it ? 

In truth, the meaning of it is that since a certain man, 
ignorant of his epoch-making fate, but with empty, capacious 
head, ready for ideas, and great faculties of observation, sailed in 
a ship called the Beagle, to sound the wonders of the deep, science 
has begun to recognise a much more elastic sense in her own 
word ‘species.’ That notable man, Charles Darwin, has taught 
her to regard such divisions rather as of man’s coining for his own 
convenience than as a set plan of nature. 

The goldfinches have played science a like trick. For years 
she knew the European goldfinch (that hangs upon the thistle- 
down, and steals it to build its beautiful nest) as of another species 
from its Eastern congener, the goldfinch of India. But a traveller 
visited a certain remote valley of the Himalayas, where he found 
the goldfinches of the East and of the West intermingling and 
interchanging, precisely as the crows are doing in the valley of 
the Siberian river. 

There are no goldfinches to be seen now. Most of them have 
gone to the happy country where there is no snow—perhaps to 
that blessed valley of the Himalayas to compare notes with their 
Indian cousins. The snow is printed with footmarks. The rabbit 
tracks cross and recross, and the amateur poacher, schoolboy, 
loafer, or bricklayer out of work, can follow the bunnies to their 
form and knock them ingloriously upon the head, and take them 
home for dinner. And there are pheasants’ tracks and partridges’, 
and the tracks of multitudes of smaller birds; and what is this 
big footmark, not hare, nor dog, nor fox? It is the sign-manual 
of that shy neighbour the badger, who has dug these galleries of 
‘buries’ in the covert which slopes to the stream. He seldom lets 
us see him, and never lets us hear him. He does not come out 
till nightfall, and there is no electric light in his by-paths. An 
omnivorous, but on the whole harmless, neighbour, save for his 
playful ways of rolling and gambolling in the standing corn. The 
shyest beast, too, but the bravest and most stubborn fighter of 
any in the English woodlands. 

The partridges hate the snow. Even the English partridge 
will sometimes lose its wits and bury its head in the drift, ostrich- 
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wise, letting the human or canine lurcher seize it. The splendid 
French fellows are yet more desperate. Averse to flight at the 
best, they now utterly decline to rise a second time after once 
being flushed, and in the snow their red legs are no use to them. 
What times the foxes must have with them! 

In a copse lay the feathers and tattered rags of a thrush, the 
victim of some smaller vermin. A moment later one sees the 
murderer—a stoat (not in royal winter ermine in this ‘ temperate’ 
clime, which is so belying its name). The slender form arches 
itself hoopwise, like a ‘ looper’ caterpillar, as the creature bounds 
over the snow and tussocks. We might kill it, but why? These 
are not our pheasants and partridges, and we are not sent to be the 
thrush’s Nemesis. Moreover, Ishmael is always a person who 
appeals to our sympathies, be he human or be he lower vermin. 
Also, a dead stoat smells horrid, and should one by accident get a 
bite, the wound would fester. What a warfare the whole life of 
Nature is. If Mother Nature be of a truth kind, as we are taught 
to call her, surely she is far from justified of all her children—of 
her human children least of all, perhaps. Did not Plato say that 
‘of all wild beasts a boy was the most savage’? And is it not 
true? I have a friend who tells me that at his school the boys 
used to catch black-beetles and make them run races the length 
of the dormitory. If a beetle showed a remarkable turn of speed 
(it was beautifully simple), they would handicap him by pulling 
off aleg. It makes one sick to think of it. 

And this was a natural instinct. Nature does not regard it— 
the individual is nothing to her, whatever he be to Nature’s God. 
A mother rebuked her child—a girl, too; the instinct is not con- 
fined to a sex—for killing flies on the window. ‘Do you know 
who made those flies?’ ‘Ess,’ said the lisping little innocent, 
‘God made them; but He can make plenty more.’ That is the 
way that Nature seems to look at it. There was meaning in it 
when the author of ‘The Coming Race’ made children the execu- 
tioners and wielders of the fatal ‘ vril’ force, in his fancied state. 
It is nothing to them. They are Nature's children, and inherit 
from their mother. We will not think the worse of them, if we 
can help; though, of course, we must blame them. We will be 
content to think worse of the grown-up children, who have come 
to years of reason, and yet follow instincts of cruelty which they 
should have outgrown—say, the man who ‘ browns’ a covey, or 
fires at a pheasant at sixty yards. 

It is the mangled thrush and the frost-bound downs that have 
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led us to these horrors. Let us leave them and fly to the kinder 
country of the homesteads. 

My home as a boy was beside the village of Brentleigh. Few 
people have ever been to the village, but many have passed the 
junction station at which the few who go there change. The 
train comes northward from the sea and the river estuary, but 
still with the sea upon its left. As I best remember it—for so I 
last saw it—the autumnal hues are on the woods. On the left is 
the low marshy ground where strange wading birds come, probing 
long bills into the soft mud of the gullies. Over the rank grasses 
and marsh flowers the kestrels love to hover—beautiful birds and 
beneficent, except to field mice and small vermin. The kestrels 
have bred far away in the sea cliffs, where, going along in the 
spring-time, you may be startled by the shrill scream of alarm 
from the male, high above you. Then a dark arrow slants down- 
ward across the shadow of the cliff—the female scudding off her 
nest. But her flight was so swift you could not tell within yards 
the cleft she shot from, and now she has soared aloft to her mate, 
and they poise themselves, wind-hovering and shrilling out their 
alarm cry till you are gone. 

By autumn they have left the cliffs and the dear delights of 
domestic life, and have led down their children to these beautiful 
marsh meadows over which they hunt and hover all day long, 
with an occasional rest on a disconnected piece of post and rails. 
Only in the evening they will fly back to roost in the inaccessible 
security of the cliffs. 

The train passes from the country of the estuary, and goes 
among the deeply wooded coombes. To the east the hills bend 
upward to the moorland, with many a lovely valley in between. 
Generally the prospect is not large. Now and again only will 
there be a long vista of trout stream glancing between russet- 
clad slopes. There is no colour that is not upon the woods, but 
the whole impression is of warm golden russet. Some of the 
trees are ragged, for the wind has been playing roughly. The ash 
trees, soft-hearted things, have given in at the first buffet. Their 
stripped limbs seem pathetically conscious of nakedness, The 
burnished copper of the beeches predominates. The elms edge 
and crown the copper with gold. The bold oak has scarcely 
blushed at the kiss of the equinox. But an occasional maple is 
gorgeous in orange and scarlet, The dark firs of the pines and 
larches throw up the brilliance of the reds and yellow, and the 
tender emerald of the spruces. 
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The little fields are like a patchwork counterpane to an eye 
accustomed to big Midland pastures. 

The stations grow more rustic and, as it seems, more un- 
necessary. It is seldom that a traveller enters or leaves the train. 
King’s Molland station is one of the least necessary of all. Away 
from it the road slopes up, very steep, very rutty, very red- 
muddy, and very deep in between its banks. On either hand the 
flowers and ferns and grasses grow profusely. The honeysuckle 
tangles on the dog-rose and the hazel and the bramble. The 
hedge elms and oaks cower away from the west wind in a chronic 
eastward stoop. Higher up the hill they cower lower, with barer 
and yet more crippled limbs. At the top of the hill is a gate and 
roadway into a field, and a view of the sea westward. Eastward, 
above the bank, appears the yellow scalp of a grassy hill—the 
edge of the moor. But the red road plunges down into a deep 
coombe, and is lost in the glory of the autumnal foliage. On the 
slope beyond it shows again in red glimpses; and thereafter makes 
similar dives twice more, and so arrives at length at the village of 
Brentleigh. Beside our house there was a little poplar grove, 
and in the stem of one of the poplars was a round hole. Our 
hands would not go init. And every year, to our exasperation, 
about a foot down, inside, a blue-tit used to build its nest, and 
bring up a thriving brood under the tonics of adversity, adminis- 
tered by us, in the shape of small pebbles thrown in, or of twigs 
let down and twisted to harry the dauntless little bird off. We 
used to hack away, until the penknife broke, at the rim of the 
hole, to try to make it bigger, while the little bird, as full of 
pagan fighting instincts as ourselves, sat and hissed and spat and 
snarled at us out of the darkness. But the wood around the hole 
was knotty, and the prospect of possible retribution for damage to 
the tree took the fire out of our efforts, and the tits still bring 
up a brood there every year. Sometimes, about the honeymoon 
season, a pair of cole-tits make show of entering on possession, 
but soon or late the blue-tits never fail to appear, and produce a 
title of previous date or a sharper beak, and the cole-tits resign 
tenancy. The hole, even with all our efforts, is too small for the 
great tits. 

Across the croquet ground, opposite the roof-tree of the tits, 
is an apple tree with a free-growing bare bough. It is the station 
of a fly-catcher, where he sits the whole day long, motionless and 
upright, as if he were standing at attention. Then he catches 
sight of a passing insect and darts off a few yards, hawking it— 
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then back to his perch again. His nest will be away in the walled 
garden, cradled on the arm of a pear tree, where his wife will be 
hatching four little eggs with big reddish mottles on a white 
ground. 

In the field beyond, a darkish head is rising and falling out of 
the grass in a methodical peck, peck. Then it is still a moment, 
lifted in intense watchfulness. It isa green woodpecker. His back 
matches the grass, and he will not let us come close enough to see 
his smart red cap. He rises and makes, with weak dipping flight, 
for the nearest big elm tree, perching right against the trunk. 
He supports himself there a moment, pressing his stiff tail against 
the tree to aid the grip of his great climbing claws, as he turns 
a big yellow-irised eye over his shoulder to spy at us. Then up 
he goes, hand over hand up the tree, sometimes, if we are not too 
alarming, tapping as he goes. As we reach the tree, he flies out 
of its topmost branches, laughing wildly, after his manner, and, 
with downward glancing flight, makes for the base of another 
tree, to climb it as he did the last. 

From the tree he has left comes a weak little ‘cheep.’ Spy as 
we may, it is hard to see the ‘cheeper.’ Then a tiny little cousin 
of the woodpecker (first cousin in habits, if not in family) peeps 
at us a moment between a fork of the branches, then draws back 
his head again, and again we lose him. The green woodpecker 
could slay him with one of the least of the pecks of that great 
iron bill; but the tree-creeper hunts the trees in the self-same 
manner, and no doubt finds much that the woodpecker has missed. 
It is no good for him, with his long thin bill, to try the ‘tap, 
tapping’ methods of the woodpecker, nor has he so tremendously 
long a tongue or the clinging feet (two toes before and two 
behind), on which the woodpecker swings himself when he brings 
his pickaxe-bill to work on the rotten wood ; but the tree-creeper’s 
is a useful little bill, all the same, for searching out the tiny 
crevices. 

He is away to another tree—a bare trunk—and we may think 
to watch him climb it; but he is clever, and if he perch for one 
moment within sight of us, in another he will be round the 
trunk, and hidden. The next we know of him, he is cheeping 
or searching among the topmost branches, having scaled the tree 
invisibly. 

A wood-pigeon sails out quite noiselessly, like a gray shadow. 
His nest is there—a loose lattice of sticks, through which the 
white eggs show. His silent exit is very unlike the splutter and 
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fuss with which he breaks out from the heart of a tree whose 
by-ways between the branches he does not know. Then it is like 
an old lady in a silk gown going out of church; but he always 
goes out of the tree on the opposite side from the cause of his 
fear. 

Sometimes spring brings a pathetic comedy. Cuckoos like 
our country, and a big young cuckoo in perpetual open-mouthed 
pursuit of an active little water wagtail mother is a common sight. 
The latter’s time is fairly taken up with hunting food for its 
ravenous young foster-child. 

I recall how, as I Jay in bed, I looked forth, when the blinds 
were drawn in the morning, over a glorious field of meadow grass. 
The summer foliaged elms are swaying in the wind. White 
clouds are looming over the sky. There is a flooding sunlight. 
The lush morning grass is flecked with tall yellow flowers and 
with the white stars of ox-eye daisies. Here and there some red 
tangle throws a blush on it. The swallows are chasing over it. In 
the shorn part a big bird has just alighted. He looks like a 
missel-thrush ; but he walks—does not hop. He must be a wood- 
pigeon, and the window glass be distorting him a little. There 
is a thrush, too, who has just got a worm half out of its hole. 
The thrush bends back, tugging, balancing on his hind claw and 
his stiff tail feathers. At last the worm comes out, with a jerk 
that almost upsets the thrush. He looks at the worm thoughtfully 
a minute, as if wondering how he is going to swallow such a big 
oyster. Then he picks him up, shakes him to get off the dust, 
balances him into the right position, and, with many a gulp, 
sucks him down, wriggling. Then he puffs out his feathers and 
stands still a minute, w ondering whether the worm has gone the 
right way. Finally, he gives himself a shake, and is off again, as 
if he had not seen a worm for a week. 

This is the time of year at which the wide seems full of young 
things. Young robins are in all the hedgerows, calling out with 
their plaintive whine for their parents. They are not robin red- 
breast yet, these youngsters; they have not yet donned their toga 
virilis, the red waistcoat. Unless you look carefully you may 
mistake them for hedge sparrows, the colouring is so similar ; but 
the movements of the young robins are much more robin-like and 
alert than the hedge sparrows. Then there are young blackbirds, 
not yet black, but much like magnified young robins. Early next 
spring you will see these same fellows, if they are males, in all 
the glory of orange bill and black garments, practising their 
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youthful whistle. With so many birds it happens that the young 
of both sexes wear plumage like that of the adult female. The 
lanes are full of young chaffinches piping shrilly, and all dressed 
modestly just like their mothers. And besides these and other 
such, there are crowds of youngsters whose dress varies in cut 
rather than pattern from that of their seniors—they are in Eton 
jackets still—soon to be in tail coats. But there is a big family 
of long-tailed tits jerking along the hedgerow trees, cutting all 
impossible capers among the bushes with innumerable twitter- 
ing; their tails are well enough grown, the precocious youngsters, 
though their plumage is not quite grown up to the prononcé 
pattern of their elders. 

A windy, wild, autumnal kind of day is best for the sea-shore 
and estuary. The mud uncovered by the tide is the playground 
of a multitude. It is interlaced by the network of their foot- 
marks, from curlew and gull to sandpiper and dotterel. On the 
shallow pond of the common, on the way to the beach, a heron 
has been standing all day long, rarely changing his station, lung- 
ing, occasionally, with bayonet beak, at a stickleback or small eel. 
On the canal-like stream which fed the pond were a dabchick, 
perpetually diving, and a grey phalarope—a rare bird. Along the 
common were flocks of sanderlings and ringed plover, running 
and picking among the grass, and rising in battalions and sweep- 
ing round. A few lapwings were throwing themselves about 
acrobatically in the air, showing now a dark back, now a snowy 
breast. Further on are some sharp high rushes—breast-high, 
face-high, menagant—a great bed, acres and acres of them. A 
snipe rises, scolding, and begins a mazy upward flight. An occa- 
sional oyster-catcher rises and flies round and round. He is the 
best judge of gunshot range of all the birds, and does not know 
but that the intruder may be armed. He looks fantastic in his 
black and white livery and orange nose and legs. Down by the 
surf some of his friends are running, half in and half out of water, 
the little waves occasionally lifting them from their feet. Some 
widgeon rise from a pond among the pebbles and fly seaward, a 
smoke cloud puffs up from the dark beach, a widgeon hurtles 
down, the rest scud upwards—there is the report of the gun! 
We have been the unwitting drivers of the widgeon to the dinner 
of a longshore gunner. A great flock of gulls on a far-off reef in 
the estuary answers the report with a clamorous chorus, rising a 
few yards in the air, then settling again in its security. 

Beyond the pebbles is the golden, vacant sand again. Gulls 
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still, like watchmen, fringe the waves. Outside the white bar, 
shear-waters are scudding over the dark water, now topping a 
wave, now skimming into its trough; but there is little life, 
Landward a sudden splash of silver illumines a dark cloud, then 
vanishes. In a moment comes another splash, in another place. 
It is a well-drilled flock of dunlins, startling as they turn their 
silver breasts, invisible when they give their dusky backs. And 
so on to the rocks, where an occasional rock pipit, looking small 
and homely for his rugged surroundings, is searching for a dinner, 
Now and then a solitary sandpiper sweeps out and skims over an 
arc of sea, then back again to another pool. A cormorant is 
sitting, black and gloomy, on the farthest islet of rock—and that 
is about the end of the bird life on the beach. 

The wind is rising to a gale. Shoreward of the rocks the 
cliffs rise steeply—of dark grey shale, very treacherous for 
climbing. 

Above them the hillside slopes up, clad in tufty grass and 
whin. On the cliff-edge the yellow tussocks wave larger, and the 
fierce wind is tearing at them and combing them back with a 
constant ‘swish, swish,’ that grows wearisome. Gulls are fighting 
up against the gale, coming from their feeding grounds on the 
estuary to their roosting place on the high westward cliffs. Far 
over the common they are coming, like scraps of white paper 
carried on the wind, occasionally settling fora rest. Here, on the 
cliffs, is no resting place they like; it is a long hard fight. Now 
and then they hang motionless, then tack, with a swift slant, that 
scarcely looks purposeful, across the wind ; anon turn, and beat up 
again for another start. They come very close, not daring to go 
far from their course. There are last year’s young ones in mottled 
grey plumage, and adults in pride of blue-grey backs and fair 
white bosoms. One has sympathy for them, struggling in the 
pitiless wind. It seems as if an error of one point in their 
steering must send them hundreds of yards to leeward. But they 
fight on in faith and do not make the error. Occasionally one, 
getting over-weary, flies down to the rocks for a short rest, but 
soon is up and off. There are jackdaws in the cliffs below, and 
hawks, and perhaps a raven. The jackdaws and the hawks will 
not leave shelter except under stress of hunger, and the raven 
recks nothing of the wind—can breast it solidly, or rise into a 
gentler current higher up. A few little birds, pipits, linnets, even 
a wren, dodge quickly in and out of the whin bushes as we come 
to them, and hurry to get back to cover. 
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Along the shore, in quieter weather, and especially in the 
spring-time, numbers of rooks will be with the gulls looking for 
worms and jetsam on the discovered low-tide mud. They are 
tame. Some curlew will rise with a wild plaint and swing out 
over the sea, returning to shore farther on, making a big bend. 
The sea-weed is glorious in its burnt sienna and varied hues against 
the blue sea and white breakers. On the far point an oyster- 
catcher begins whistling shrilly and flying around as we come, 
now and again settling and running upon the stones, then up 
and above our heads again, very near, in great uneasiness. Then 
we catch sight of her belated little one scuttling over the stones 
towards the shelter of some bracken that is near. All the while 
we are by the old one keeps flying round us. 

Above is a grass field with great patches of bracken. Rabbits 
are running among them. A tribe of peewits rise from it with 
mournful cries, and begin flinging themselves in the air with 
fantastic tumbling gestures. They wave about overhead very 
near; some of them are quite young. Let us go, for this is their 
nursery that we have invaded. 

But all this is a springtide picture, and it is on an autumnal 
one that we are busy now. The swallows are gathering in flocks, 
which is always a bad sign. It looks as if they meant to be off 
and leave winter behind with us. They seem the first messengers 
of the seasons. In March some one tells you, ‘I have seen a 
swallow.’ You know that most likely it was a house-martin, for 
they come before the swallows, and a great many people do not 
distinguish. The sand-martins are earlier again, but they are not 
generally socommon. However, the swallows really do come in 
a day or two, and, a few weeks later, the swifts; and then we feel 
that summer is really here. The willow wrens, and whitethroats, 
and chiffchaffs, and all that tribe are here too—at least, the males 
of them, and the ladies will follow. But now the swallows are 
flocking and twittering to one another, and all that comes with 
the sun and the summer is wishing England good-bye. Good-bye, 
but there will be another spring. 


Horace G. HvuTCHINSON. 
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The Marvellous Prayer of Aubrey Saul. 


OWN in the Mill Valley there was a farm held in trust for 
Stokeley Grammar School. When prosperity departed from 
neighbouring homesteads, by reason of bad seasons and the 
mischief of unprotected corn, the change coming upon the land 
was felt last and least at Parson’s Fee. That was partly because 
the rent for the charity ground had been fixed in days long before 
the great rise, and had remained blessedly stationary in the time 
of the booming of the farms; and partly because Aubrey Saul, 
the tenant, was not as others of his class. He had grit and go. 
Others went in stolid fatalism one by one with the ebb-tide into the 
Bankruptcy Court, or if they managed yet to stay outside, knew 
it for respite and not deliverance. He faced the problem set by 
corn ships from Canada and the River Plate with spirit and 
discernment. He did not scruple to graft in new industries. If 
he could not continue to make money at the old rate, he at least 
contrived to keep what he had made. Stokeley observers said it 
was genius or luck, according as they liked the man or fell foul of 
his hide-bound Puritanism. 

The effect upon himself was marked. He realised that he 
was in danger from pride, and he took all the means that Heber 
Lane offered for extirpating the evil root. The Reverend Richard 
East had no more constant ally in the bare meeting-house than 
his second elder. In another and older communion Aubrey Saul 
would doubtless have met the unseen tempter by penance. He 
believed in nothing of the sort, and was not aware why he gloried 
in the weariness of interminable sessions. 

Nor did he quite know what hardened his determination that 
his pretty wild flower, Hester, should have nothing to say to 
young Gaius Ransome, of the mill, who was a shapely fellow, with 
a keen eye for a bargain. It would have pleased him to yield 
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and therefore he was adamant. But he put his opposition to the 
score of Hester’s different up-bringing. 

‘It is not for me to exalt my own ways with my household 
over those of other people,’ he said to the blushing girl; ‘I don’t 
want to do that. But my course has not been as Jonathan 
Ransome’s. I have kept a tighter rein over my daughter than he 
has over his sons, and I have done it from the best motives, and 
in obedience to the Word. It is not well for two to walk together 
except they be agreed, and I hope my girl will never turn into the 
broad path with those who are light and frivolous,’ 

‘Gaius is very steady, father—everyone says so. He is not 
like Jack at all; he is not even like Archibald, who is not so bad.’ 

A light was kindling in Hester’s bonnie brown eyes, which if 
not defiance was kith and kin thereto. She felt for Gaius rather 
than for herself. He was hardly used. He could not help the lax 
hand of discipline that had ruined one brother and partly spoiled 
another. All Stokeley understood that Gaius, the youngest, was 
practically master at the mill to-day, and sound as a bell in his 
business principles. It was unjust to compare him with prodigal 
Jack and easy-going Archie, whose faces were never seen in church. 
Gaius sang in St. Martin’s choir, and had come up from the boys’ 
parts to be the leading bass. 

‘He runs with the multitude, he runs with the multitude,’ 
said the austere elder of Heber Lane. -‘I forbid you to do more 
than exchange the civil word of friendship with him in future. I 
am sorry if it has gone beyond that already. Has it, Hester ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

The words were very firm, and they were like his own seed- 
corn cast into good soil. But his face continued cold and 
impassive. 

‘Then the nonsense must end. Perhaps I am to blame for 
missing what was under my nose. But you were still and 
reticent. I should not have known now if Kezia had not told me. 
That is hardly well.’ ; 

‘I was sure Kezia would mention things,’ returned the girl 
proudly. Scorn at tale-bearing was in the poise of her head. 

‘And quite right too. Take care that you remember my 
wishes,’ 

He lifted a lean forefinger in his hortatory platform fashion, 
and crossed into the great farmhouse kitchen. His guns were 
here, shining in a rack over the dog-irons. He chose one and 
went out into a soft September mist to shoot partridges, 
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Hester sat on at the breakfast-table, with the dream shadows 
chasing each other over her sweet face. Useless questions came. 
What kind of man had her father been when he wooed the mother 
who was only a name to Hester? Did he then lay down the law 
with masterfulness, and never ask to have the other side stated ? 
Was he a tyrant always, or had it commenced when some fiery 
voice in Heber Lane called him to put on bigotry as a breast- 
plate? Perhaps it was not wholesome thinking, but Hester was 
hurt and indignant. Moreover she was alone. There was no 
gentle woman’s sympathy to heal the smart. Kezia Marple, the 
cook-housekeeper, was twice as intolerant as her master, if that 
were possible, and had disgusted the girl by a cat-like watchful- 
ness. The first real pain in Hester Saul’s life had to be wrapped 
about by a cloak from those twinkling feline eyes. 

Something must be done in the crisis. Hester went to her 
desk and began a message to Gaius Ransome that should mean 
much and say little. It was not an easy task, and she destroyed 
many successive attempts. In the midst of her labour there was 
a cry from the kitchen. ‘The shrill note of agony shook the pen 
from Hester’s fingers and she darted out. Marion, the little maid, 
with a name too fine by half in Kezia’s opinion, had upset scalding 
water, and was wailing woefully. 

‘Never mind, it is only one side of the wrist after all; it will 
soon be better,’ said her young mistress cheerily. 

Hester soothed and comforted the little lass with vastly more 
success than the cook, who blended blame with pity. When she 
went back she met her father in the stone-flagged corridor. He 
gave her nerves a new shock. She had thought that he was in 
the fields miles away. 

‘Is it a bad day for the shooting, father ?’ she timidly inquired. 

His dark countenance had a curious remote expression as he 
stopped and put down his gun. 

‘ No, the birds rise well,’ he said, ‘ but I am not in the humour. 
It’s because there are folks who seem to imagine that they can 
make sport of me. I should like to warn them. Perhaps that 
will turn out to be a mistake.’ 

He spoke with the dry, slow meaning that lifted the crimson 
tide again to Hester’s cheeks and brow. She was angry at her 
helplessness in the matter, and the anger increased her confusion. 


He watched her with a penetrating gaze and a frown, but said no 
more. 


‘TI don’t understand,’ 
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‘That is a pity.’ 

Did he think she had told him an untruth? It seemed like 
it. The flash in his eyes was contemptuous, and he went on to 
the gun-rack as stiffly as if he were in the aisle at Heber Lane. 

Aubrey Saul was in the meeting-house as the shortening day 
closed in. The place was hideous to strangers, but he loved it. 
Often he felt a light trembling upon his soul, and a deep, stern 
passion kindled which was surely not that alone of the narrow 
sectary. Critics who thought they knew their man said that his 
rigid martinet rules were due to Heber Lane, and not less the 
asperity with which he sometimes rebuked the lovers of innocent 
mirth. They could not read a closed heart and discern the secret 
of the barred door in that ancient pain when death claimed 
Hester’s mother. They would unanimously have disbelieved that 
if the bolts were ever drawn, if a wonderful soft mood ever 
obtained, and if the rugged face ever broke up into spirit beauty, 
it was within these blue-washed walls. But some of the wor- 
shippers divined and they were awed. They talked of it apart. 

The service was sufficiently simple, but not short. As a rule 
the second elder took his part, and it had once been found 
expedient to mention to him that he was led by zeal into prolixity. 
Even the seasoned men and women who came to Heber Lane drew 
the line at a five-and-twenty minutes’ prayer. It savoured, they 
said, of pride. 

‘Oh yes, I will accept the admonishing word, brother, and 
will bear it in mind,’ Aubrey Saul had answered, after a second or 
two of surprise. He grasped Richard East’s hand. 

The minister saw a cloud break up. He had dreaded what 
might be the consequences of the hint. The money bags of 
Parson’s Fee dribbled into the church treasury. 

No one anticipated a relapse to-night. For many months 
past Aubrey Saul had watched against his weakness. But when 
he stood up the Reverend Richard East saw a strange breath in 
his nostril, and heard an unfamiliar note in the gruff voice. 

Heber Lane will scarcely forget that prayer for a generation. 
It was sui generis. Precedents were not to be discovered by 
seeking in the archives of any man’s memory. It gathered force 
and swing as it went. It abandoned the old levels and climbed 
on strong pinions of metaphor. It passed from peak to peak of 
aspiration and desire. Ears began to strain, but there was no 
token of the end. There was a rustling in the high-backed 
pews, and the minister gave a deliberate cough, the blood coursing 
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through the veins in his clear brow as hedid it. Nothing seemed 
to break in upon the marvellous exaltation of the man swaying on 
the elder’s bench. At last decorum lost its patience, and heavy 
feet were dragged upon the floor. Even that final rebuke of the 
scattered worshippers was unheeded. 

The finish was as dramatic as the defiance. Old Caleb Pank- 
hurst’s face was purple with wrath, and he had discerned his 
opportunity. He moved with haste across the floor and pulled 
his colleague’s sleeve. It was a rough and summary action, and 
shattered a beautiful sentence. 

‘You're wanted, brother; there’s a call for you in the vestry.’ 

The whisper was so loud that all heard it, and a beam of relief 
touched a score and a half of heavy and pallid faces. 

Aubrey Saul dropped into his seat as if every atom of power 
had left his limbs, which, indeed, was not far from the fact. He 
passed a hand that shook over his brow. 

‘I know it, I know it all, he groaned; ‘except what I have 
been doing unadvisedly on holy ground. Oh, it comes to me now! 
I am worse, brethren, than a blasphemer and an alien.’ 

Caleb Pankhurst put a finger lightly to his own forehead as 
he caught the minister’s eye. His anger was swallowed up of 
compassion, and he wagged his head with a cautious solemnity. 

‘Dismiss the meeting,’ he said. 

It was done with speed that was a portent in Heber Lane. 
Then a group of three or four gathered around Aubrey Saul. The 
minister stepped hastily towards the vestry door, and his gesture 
was as if he waved somebody gently back. 

‘I have offended and fallen into temptation even as children 
of the world do, brethren,’ said the man whom conscience had 
pricked. He was not a coward, and he was not mad, as Caleb 
Pankhurst supposed. 

‘We all err,’ said the minister gently. He had his memories. 

‘But not as I have erred. I will confess, and you will see that 
it is impossible that I should still serve this church as elder. Oh 
yes, I must resign! I prayed because I knew the messenger was 
coming, and I did not want to receive the message. So I kept on 
and on deliberately. It was impious, I am guilty.’ 

‘His wits are quite gone; it is a shocking case,’ said the first 
elder aside. 

But though the grievous horror came anew into the minister’s 
eyes, he hesitated to believe. The symptoms seemed to him of 
another order, 
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‘Will you explain, brother?’ he said, addressing Aubrey Saul. 
‘Ido not think we quite follow you. How did you know these 
things ?’ 

‘It is my daughter’s story, and all Stokeley will hear of my 
shame. Perhaps I have been too stern at home—too self-con- 
tained. This is my punishment. Hester of late would not come 
nearly so often as I would have liked to the services, and I feared 
that her mind was set on worldly vanities. But I did not know 
that the maid was sought in marriage by Gaius Ransome, my 
neighbour, until Kezia Marple told me. She declared it was the 
truth. It was not a match I fancied. The Ransomes are wild. 
If Gaius is better than Jack and Archie there is no evidence that 
he has the light.” 

‘None whatever,’ said Caleb Pankhurst with alacrity. There 
was a mortgage which Gaius had paid off, and which cut down 
interest in hard times. It almost seemed a wrong to the 
capitalist. 

‘TI like the lad,’ said the minister dreamily. ‘ He has honest 
eyes, and he buys books. Ihaveseen himdoit. That is good— 
for Stokeley.’ 

Then he started and remembered that these men were not 
readers. 

‘We are interrupting ; pray go on,’ he said. 

‘I did not think Gaius a satisfactory suitor, and I spoke out 
plainly to Hester. It was this morning. I went out and I heard 
news. I met Dale, the foreman at the mill. His girl is maid at 
my farm. He is a steady man, is Dale, and Kezia Marple is his 
promised second wife. It is Stokeley gossip.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the listeners. 

‘He told me that if I objected there was to be a runaway 
match, and the time was drawing near. My daughter was to meet 
Gaius Ransome some evening at the High Cross, and he would 
drive her to his aunt’s at Darchester. They'd be married by 
special licence next morning. Dale was to help; and Dale told 
me! I owe that to Kezia. I went home again, and I put cunning 
against cunning. They must take Four-Mile Corner to reach 
High Cross, and before they can doit I can cross my own meadows 
on old Steelyard, the best nag in the county, and confront them. 
At least I said so to Dale, and I left orders for word to be brought 
to me at Heber Lane, or anywhere. I guessed it would be at 
Heber Lane. And there was a bit of paperI read. My foolish 
girl was writing to her lover. She named to-night for an impor- 
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tant decision—to-night, and they are gone! and Stokeley will 
laugh at a father flouted! It is hard, brethren!’ 

‘Nonsense, Saul,’ said Caleb Pankhurst, with an outbreak of 
his habitual impatience. ‘I thought your brain was touched 
awhile back, and I shall think it again directly if this goes on.’ 

‘What has it to do with our meeting, brother?’ asked the 
minister. He smiled as he spoke. He believed he had a clue, 
A dreamer’s intuition was better here than the reasoning of wiser 
men. It was a soul problem. 

‘Everything,’ Aubrey Saul answered. ‘All day long her 
mother’s face was with me. I could not shut it out. Had I been 
hard to Hester? Ido not ask you. I asked my own heart and 
conscience. Did Gaius Ransome love her as I loved her mother? 
Ah! you do not know; there is no measure. Had I any right to 
step between at High Cross, or at the altar ?’ 

‘Certainly, you had every right,’ said Caleb Pankhurst. But 
his reassurance was wasted, which was perhaps a pity, for he valued 
his own advice. His colleague of Parson’s Fee was back on the 
heights even as in his astonishing prayer. 

‘I could not do it,’ Aubrey Saul said. ‘I did not dare to do it. 
They are not unsuited to one another. If he has not the light, 
neither can I say that Hester has ’"—he groaned—‘ and I would not 
keep them apart from whim. By no means. But it was hard to 
decide. When I was called upon, it was my time of temptation. 
I stood up in the assembly and talked on and on, and the mes- 
senger came to say that Hester was gone, as I knew very well that 
he would. I knew too that I was safe. When was it ever heard 
of that an elder was interrupted in Heber Lane? It would give 
them time to pass High Cross, and then, if I rode Steelyard at his 
hardest, it must be too late. What I did not know was which 
thing I really wished. I was an enigma to myself.’ 

‘The heart is a deep pit, and mystery is its name,’ murmured 
the minister. 

‘You did wrong to behave with levity.’ 

It was the rasping voice of the first elder, but again he was 
disregarded. Light feet were tripping down the aisle. 

‘Is father ill? Or—please—may I not speak to him ?’ 

Hester Saul’s burden was heavy. She forgot the dignity of 
this grave and frowning junta. Her face was white and anxious. 

It was the minister who made room for her to pass. The 
human interest had mastered him. Perhaps it was the strangest 
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drama that Heber Lane had ever seen. He was quite sure that it 
was also the prettiest. 

‘There is no messenger, brother. Or rather this is the 
messenger,’ he said, slily, to Aubrey Saul. 

‘My little maid! My lost Hester back again! What is 
this ?’ 

He ignored the hard faces. They were not there for him. 

‘What is it, child ?’ he asked again with wondrous tenderness, 
seeing the tears form. 

‘There is an accident at the mill, father. I do not know what 
it is, but Gaius is hurt. I want to go, but I came to you first. 
You forbade me, and I would not go without your knowledge— 
your consent, if possible.’ 

‘A daughter still,’ he said in that soft deep tone. ‘I will take 
you myself,’ he added. 

On the way he heard that he had misread a scrap of paper, 
and that the project of flight had had no countenance from 
Hester. It was 4 young man’s rashness, fearing a permanent 
mood of refusal at Parson’s Fee. And Hester learned that her 
father had a heart sweet and rich at core. 

The eldership at Heber Lane was not changed. The minister 
stood out and conquered. 


‘It was a truly marvellous prayer, and I cannot think that it 
had an evil source,’ he said. 


W. J. Lacey. 








On the Evolution of the Golf Links. 


T has been whispered at St. Andrews that golf is not after all 
a Scottish game. That it was originally English. That the 
very earliest British golfing club was founded in a south-eastern 
county—at Blackheath in Kent, to wit. Can this be true? Is it 
not a piece of characteristic conceit on the part of the conscience- 
less Southron, who is so prone to fancy that all the world rotates 
round England? Who is sufficient for these things? Were we 
to apply at the famous ‘Sign of the Ship,’ would Mr. Andrew 
Lang tell us? Mr. Andrew Lang, who knoweth all lore and who 
without doubt is cunning and crafty with the marvellous imple- 
ments used in ‘ Ye Royal and Auncient’ Game of Golf. Will he 
tell us? I wot not. 

Perhaps the facts are thuswise. When James VI. of Scotland 
‘usurped’ the English throne he brought with him sundry loyal 
henchmen. Have they not been coming ever since? To them 
we are indebted for the proper use of oatmeal—that is, to make 
men of, and not horses. To them we owe, too, those very remark- 
able tools, the spoon, the cleek, the putter, the driver, the niblick, 
the iron, the brassie, and the mashie, Not intensely English are 
these truly wondrous terms. Golf came to stay, and oatmeal we 
still have with us. Most of our national virtues, which are all 
Scottish, doubtless we owe to the latter. The former, however, 
cannot be said to have become popular outside this present 
generation. Only a short quarter of a century ago I can re- 
member that I had but one golf-stricken acquaintance, and he 
was a Midlothian man, whilst now it is true of nigh all my 
male friends, and some even of the others, that when the word 
‘ golf’ is dropped they instantly assume attitudes not unlike that 
of Mr. Gladstone in a recent cartoon when someone incautiously 
uttered the word ‘atrocities’! 

Last year the lot befell me to see a golf links' in the patient 


1 *Links,’ Scottice, is a plural form with a singular force; compare M.E. pese, 
pl. pesen or peses; the correct form survives in ‘ pease pudding.’ 
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process of being built up. This fortune is not really rare, yet all 
will not stay to hear what Nature is too willing to reveal, for into 
the ear of each she gently whispers, but we are so busy talking 
that we have not time to listen. The particular links that I mean 
did not happen to be built by a race of ordinary two-legged men, 
but by a thousand natural agencies, a few of which we will try to 
follow in this paper, for their way of working is full of a most 
subtle charm. This links was made of sand, and it had been 
literally built up grain by grain. I did not see the whole process, 
because that took many hundreds of years, and it is true that I did 
not linger through all that time. Nor, indeed, have I lived so long. 

And it all happened in this wise. With a nature-loving friend 
I had been that day to Holy Island, which we had only discovered 
the day before. At school, of course, we had been taught the 
history of every country but one, and that one was the most inter- 
esting in all the world—it was the history of our own land. Thus 
it can be readily seen how it came about that we had never heard of 
Holy Island, nor of its nearest mainland town, Bamburgh, which 
Freeman calls ‘ one of the great cradles of our national life.’ It was 
here that the English Church began, and with it the Literature of 
England. It was in Northumbria that Beda wrote his famous 
Ecclesiastical History of England. It was written in Latin, and was 
rendered into Saxon by /£lfred, surnamed ‘ The Great,’ about two 
hundred years afterwards, The later works of Bede were in the 
vulgar tongue. He is said to have completed a Saxon translation 
of St. John’s Gospel on the very day he died. . That was on the 
twenty-seventh day of May, in the Year of Grace seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five. 

It is probable that Bede was one of the earliest writers in an 
English dialect, and that dialect was Northumbrian. Therefore 
Northumbria must be full of fascinating interest to every true 
Englishman. 

It is not alone because of these things, but it is also because 
Northumberland produced Grace Darling, Grizzel Cochrane, 
Dorothy Forster, and St. Cuthbert. 

Just five miles north-east of Bamburgh lies Holy Island. It 
would be amusing to find out what proportion of the Southern 
English ever heard even of ‘ Islandshire.’ Holy Island is in Island- 
shire. I don’t believe that any Eton boy knows of its ‘existence. 
Without doubt a smart Board School child could tell us that Holy 
Island, eight miles only from Berwick, the northernmost tip of 
England, is really a part of Durham! We have reason to remember 
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how far Holy Island is from Bamburgh. We shall not readily forget! 
For wearily we tramped five mortal miles over wet sand of a very 
soft and yielding type, into which we sank as mature men, all too 
plump, will sink! Five weary miles round Budle Point at ebb of 
the tide, past the lonely coastguard station, across Budle Bay, and 
along the lonesome Links of Ross. Past the gaunt ribs of a 
lonely collier trying in vain to hide its unclad transoms in the 
sheltering sand. 

Here we chanced on George Douglas, a Holy Islander, affable 
as to speech, nervous as to temperament, an undoubted Kelt— 
small, swarthy, and most scantily attired. Douglas, armed with 
a battered telescope, had espied us from afar, when we must have 
looked like a pair of pensive penguins stalking the serious sands. 

Douglas, not unmindful of the shilling which each visitor to 
Lindisfarne pays the ferryman, had brought his boat to ferry us 
across the modern Styx to the Ancient Land of Piety. 

On Holy Island, where are a thousand attractions, the people 
are very Scottish. One of the commonest of the surnames is 
Cromartie. 

We soon found that Douglas, like many of the gentle North- 
umbrian folk, had a difficulty about ‘negotiating’ the letter R. 
He was most polite and obliging in the way of instruction as to 
our right road to return. His words, uttered in a most gentle 
and musical tone, live in our memory. ‘To weach the woad, it is 
a long way wound. Back by the weck’ (wreck) ‘it lies, but as 
a cwow would fly it is quite near to Elswick over yon sand links.’ 
This seemed to transport us back in spirit to the Great Hive where 
we labour. It was so like asking one’s road of the gentle masher 
in Clubland ! 

So over ‘yon sand links’ we wended our way, thinking of the 
old word ‘link,’ surviving in another form, the provincial English 
linch, as in Lynch-mere, cognate with Anglo-Saxon hring, a circle, 
Greek «v«dos and Latin circus. ‘ Link’ comes from Anglo-Saxon 
hline, a hill, but more especially it denotes the rising ground which 
forms a balk or boundary. The other word for a sand hill, ‘ dune,’ 
is also of Anglo-Saxon parentage. The original word is Anglo- 
Saxon dun, a variant of ‘down,’ a hill. 

Bald and sombre in the extreme was the spot on which our 
good friend Douglas deposited us—one of the most lonely of the 
stretches of that wild and desolate Northumbrian coast. We stood 
on the foreshore, now forsaken by the receding tide, and, looking 
seaward, we saw nothing but grey. Everywhere grey. A grey 
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sky with grey gulls scarcely to be distinguished from the leaden 
clouds above; below, grey pools with grey water in them, grey 
stones and grey sand. An unframed seascape painted with one 
solitary pigment—Payne’s grey! 

Inland, a monochrome of fawn tint, the beautiful hue which 
one associates with dead reeds seen on a sunny winter day in 
Surrey. Sand, and sand alone, stretched as far as we could see. 
Only sand; not a soul, not a hut, not even a bush! Dreary and 
depressing to a degree ; and yet the employment of a very, very 
small amount of ordinary observation, a faculty potentially pos- 
sessed by all, capable of infinite development by use and training, 
served to turn this howling wilderness into a treasure-house, 
crowded with objects of transcendent beauty and of quite inex- 
haustible interest. 

As we clambered over the first line of sand hills, we noticed 
that they were covered with a peculiar form of vegetation which 
would well repay our careful study. Some of the best golf links 
owe their existence to an unattractive, yet most important, weed. 
Some part of Norfolk and a great deal of Holland would not exist 
were it not for this insignificant plant. In various districts of 
Britain it is known by different names. Some of the country folk 
call it ‘helme, some ‘marram’ grass, whilst others tell you that 
it is ‘just sea matweed.’ The first is, of course, the Scandinavian 
halm or straw ; ‘marram’ is usually said to mean sea straw, but the 
Norse names for the sea are so and hav. More probably it means 
the grass which grows in a swamp, ‘morads or marschhalm.’ Of 
course it is not really a grass; it is a reed, and is closely allied to 
the common river reed, Arundo phragmites. 

The generic title of this race Ammophile, or sand lovers, 
suggests at once the habitat chiefly affected by the family. As to 
this matweed, the shore-dwellers sometimes cut and bleach the 
leaves of the marram and weave them into coarse mats. It may 
be that from this the name has sprung, but it is more likely that 
the matted roots gave rise to the name. The inlaced fibres 
bind the loose sand together. Occasionally you may see a house 
thatched with marram. 

Well, I said that I had had an opportunity of seeing how golf 
links began to exist. The first element or necessity is ‘marram,’ a 
weed which should be very dear to the soul of every golfish devotee. 
By accident, or by design, a plant of matweed finds its way to 
a sandy shore, Every morning the sun, rising, sheds his rays on sea 
and shore alike. But not at all alike are the two methods in which 
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the land and the water receive the warm rays. The upper layer of 
water rapidly absorbs the heat, and transmits it to a lower stratum 
very slowly. The capacity possessed by water for absorbing heat 
is enormous. This is the more marked when we remember that 
a certain amount of the heat which falls on the surface of the sea is 
reflected away. The puzzle is that the water does not grow per- 
ceptibly warmer. Whatisthe reason? A considerable proportion 
of the heat ceases to exist as heat. It is converted into another 
form of energy. It is used to push asunder the molecules of 
water sufficiently for them to assume the form of vapour. This 
condenses partially into ‘sea fret.’ But the sun falls also on the 
land, and the effect on the dense material is entirely different. 
The earth warms much more quickly. The heat is radiated to the 
stratum of air lying in contact with the soil. That layer becom- 
ing warmer, also becomes lighter in weight. It rises, and to 
supply its place straightway there comes rushing landwards air, 
laden with moisture, from the sea. This wet air encounters the 
broad blades of the marram grass. These blades are somewhat 
gouge-shaped ; they act like the concave surface of a spoon, collect- 
ing and condensing the moist particles. These coalesce and trickle 
slowly to the ground, forming a wet area round the base of the stem. 

But the sun rises higher, and, growing in vigour, it soon dries 
the sand of the foreshore. It dissipates, too, the mist on the surface 
of the sea. The greater heat causes a more rapid upward land 
current. The gentle zephyr from the sea is now a landward 
breeze. Particles of sand are dashed against the marram blades, 
and are arrested by them. Falling to the ground they are tied 
by the moisture there. The water slowly finds its way down and 
is held by the numerous fibrous roots, which are thus kept moist 
during the driest weather. 

In many ways marram is peculiarly well adapted to its 
position ; it is well fitted for its important duties. Its dry and 
coriaceous texture enables it to defy a drought. Its tough, 
elastic structure renders it easy to bend, rather than break, 
before the tempest. Its spatula-like leaves make it a capital 
contrivance for blocking and for condensing ; so that it can delay 
and accumulate both moisture and solid materials. 

In this exceedingly tedious and trivial way, large sand links 
are slowly built up, literally grain by grain. We saw a district of 
thirty square miles, consisting entirely of sand the particles of 
which had been patiently piled together chiefly through the 
agency of marram grass. It is difficult to compute the duration 
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of time needed to form so extensive a tract of land. We may 
conjecture that the process is slow from the position of the Norman 
keeps which fringe the shore of Northumberland. These were 
raised about eight hundred years ago. We may take it, there- 
fore, that the coast line has not been materially modified during 
a space of nearly one thousand years. Thus we can form some 
sort of conception as to the lapse of time needed to produce a 
whole new province in this way. 

We stoop to pick up at hazard a few of the grains of sand. 
Half-a-dozen of these lie on the palm of the hand; there each 
looks very much like its neighbour, whilst at the distance of the 
eye from the ground, say about five feet, they appear to be all 
quite identical in shape. But on examining them more care- 
fully through a lens, we are somewhat surprised to find how 
exceedingly dissimilar they are in form and how little they 
resemble one another in colour. The first that we look at is a 
globe of pure white ; it is a well-ground fragment of carbonate of 
lime from a shell. The next is a brilliant blue ball, evidently the 
pulverised survival of a glass bottle. Then come two beautiful 
objects of a delicate pallid green tint. Each is a perfect Corin- 
thian column, with flutings of faultless regularity. My com- 
panion, who is a kind of animate encyclopedia, tells me that 
they are the spicule of a sponge. Then follow two pyramids 
of flint. This sugar-loaf shape of flint is said by military engineers 
to explain why estuary sand is of all things the best to arrest the 
momentum of a projectile. They say that sand will stop a gun- 
shot better than a steel armour plate. One single glance at the 
accompanying illustrative cuts will serve to show how this comes 
to pass. 





VAVAY, 
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This is a curious inversion of the old maxim lunion fait la 
force. The force represented by the movement of the projectile, 
at the time of impact on the sand, suffers a severe discounting. 
Two large slices are cut off, and promptly converted into heat and 
electricity respectively. The remaining part is dissipated by 
division into an enormous number of portions, corresponding with 
the number of grains of sand affected by the shock of contact. 
The rapidity with which this dissipation comes to pass is due to 
the peculiar form of the particles. The pyramidal shape tends to 
distribute the energy in an infinite number of different directions, 
and from the kinetic condition it is soon resolved into the potential 
form. 

The line of sand dunes acts as a rampart against the encroach- 
ments of the untiring sea. Yet, with unfailing regularity twice 
during every lunar day, King Neptune undaunted despatches a 
fresh regiment to the attack. Then, retiring, he plans an 
alliance; afterwards, with the aid of the Sun and Moon, a kind 
of forlorn-hope sortie, called a ‘Spring Tide,’ occurs. The baffled 
waves then make desperate efforts to rush the fortress. 

Inside the citadel we found an actual living garrison, and some- 
times the members of it man the walls. These were the rabbits. 
As a fort-keeper, however, the rabbit is beneath contempt. His 
courage is the courage of Bob Acres. At the first vibration of 
an approaching footstep, conveyed by the soil, the sentinel 
drums hastily with his hindlegs, playing that particular tune 
which means ‘retreat’ in the military arrangements peculiar to 
the Rodentia, and they all run away! Rabbits do not appear to 
be indigenous to this country. It is supposed that they were 
first brought to Britain from Syria by the Romans. The word 
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‘rabbit’ is essentially modern. The spelling in Middle English 
was ‘rabet.’ The proper English word is ‘ cony,’ or, as we find it 
in the Bible, ‘coney.’ It survives in such place names as ‘ Coney- 
hurst’ or the rabbit-wood. A rabbit ‘warren’ is a preserve, the 
word ‘ warren’ being derived from the old High German warjan, 
to protect, keep or preserve. Hence comes ‘ warrener,’ contracted 
in Piers Plowman to ‘ warner,’ giving rise to the familiar surname. 

The reports of our distressed colonial cousins compel us to 
think of the harmless rabbit as a pest of the first water, without 
a redeeming feature! But with regard to the evolution of soil 
generally, and of golf links in particular, the coney plays a very 
important part indeed. 

How, then, does the rabbit aid in the slow evolution of soil ? 
Well, this is done in many ways. 

1. Herbage is nibbled, finely divided, partially digested, 
and then finally deposited, mingled with bacteria, on the soil. 

2. The wild rabbit is not a long lived creature. He soon 
perishes and endows the land with his carcase, containing carbon 
and also earthy salts, with bacilli, so needful for the formation of 
humus or vegetable mould. 

3. His burrows serve to drain the soil and to delay rain. 

Every schoolboy knows that animals inspire oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid gas. The nitrogen and the carbonic acid are 
returned nearly unchanged, whilst the greater part of the oxygen 
is retained. 

Plants also breathe, and they respire just like animals. That 
is to say, they take in atmospheric air, which consists of oxygen, 
nitrogen and a minute trace of carbonic acid gas or carbon 
dioxide. The amount of carbon dioxide in the air varies. In the 
country there is an average of only ‘04 per cent. Over the sea it 
falls as low as ‘03 per cent. In towns, where much coal is burned, 
the quantity greatly increases. It will rise as high as ‘07 per cent. 

Though carbonic acid gas is directly detrimental to animal 
life, yet were there no carbon dioxide in the air no animal could 
exist, for vegetable life would be impossible. 

This is because plants can do what animals cannot do, they 
can live on the air. They have the curious power during the day, 
and also at night, under the influence of electric light, of fixing 
charcoal, obtained from the carbonic acid of the air. The par- 
ticular part of the plant which possesses this remarkable property 
is the chlorophyll—that is, the colouring matter of the ordinary 
leaves, and also of those other leaves, modified by evolution, 
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which we call sepals, petals and bracts. The plant inspires the 
carbonic acid gas just as an aninial does, but when exposed to 
light, the plant retains the carbon atom of the CO», whilst it re- 
jects the two atoms of oxygen. 

Behind the dunes we came upon a level stretch of land that 
had itself once been dune. But the combined actions of wind, of 
water, and of footsteps had served to level it. It was an ideal spot 
for the King of Games. Here the marram had disappeared. It was 
replaced by a less pretentious plant, lacking the vigorous consti- 
tution of its predecessor. Very unlike the matweed, but possess- 
ing a similar long-fibred root. We will stop to observe this root, 
because the habitat of the plant is decided by its peculiar root, 
No vegetable with a shorter root could possibly support life on 
this barren sea-swept spot. Every good golfist is aware that the 
best golf grounds are near the sea. The enthusiastic devotee 
knows that Dame Nature has, with liberal hand, spread over his 
playground a very beautiful ‘Wilton Pile,’ soft to the feet and 
refreshing to the eye. In this natural carpet two tones predomi- 
nate. There is a delicate tracery of sap green, that is the weft. 
It is wrought on a warp of exquisite fawn-coloured sand, touched 
here and there with gold. The embroidery of living threads is 
lady’s bedstraw. Now lady’s bedstraw has really nothing to do 
with palliasses. The word ‘lady’ in botany means Notre Dame— 
the Virgin Mary. After the spread of Christianity it replaced 
Venus or Aphrodite. Thus Venus’ comb, the Scandia pecten or 
shepherd’s needle, became ‘ Our Lady’s comb ’—indeed, it is still 
known by both names. The sulphur-coloured panicle or head 
of flowers of the Galiwm verum appears during the feast of the 
Assumption—that is, on August 15. The name is probably 
a corruption of ‘Our Lady’s Bead String,’ because the round 
seeds, arranged at intervals along the stalk, could be used as a 
rosary for ‘telling one’s beads.’ This Galiwm belongs to the 
same family as the sweet asperula or woodruff, which country folk 
lay dried between their stores of house linen, because it is so rich 
in the delicate scent of new-mown hay, known to chemists as 
coumarin. But this plant has an interest for others besides the 
golfer. When calves were scarcer, Highlanders were wont to use the 
leaves in place of rennet to curdle milk in making cheese. Hence 
the name of the family Galiwm, from yadda, the Greek word for 
milk. The Old English name of Galiwm is rwnnet, that which 
makes the milk run or coagulate. The roots were employed, 
with alum, to dye the red portions of the tartan plaid. 
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The plant belongs to the family of cleavers or ‘ goose grass,’ 
so familiar to our childhood. Its members supply one of the 
most fascinating pages in the Great Book of Evolution: and those 
who feel an especial interest in these matters would do well to 
read the fourth essay in Grant Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigree, 
published in 1886 by Longmans, 

The links was bounded by a girdle of the pretty dwarf willow 
Salix repens, which belongs to the Natural Order of the Amen- 
taceee or catkin bearers. This family includes many of our larger 
shrubs and trees—the poplar, the beech, the hazel, the alder, 
the birch, the oak, the hornbeam and the Spanish chestnut. 

Next in order came a belt of heather which, with the tiny 
willow, aided in the attraction of moisture, the fixing of carbon, 
and in the prevention of undue radiation. The ericas or heaths 
are said to be a family containing no members useful to man. 
Bees and sportsmen certainly will distinctly decline to endorse 
this assertion. 

Another quarter of a mile brought us to a grass-growing belt. 
Now, where grass can grow, there that specialised form of grass 
which we call ‘ wheat’ can exist. 

So we soon came to a corn-field, curiously placed in what had 
evidently once been the bed of the deep sea. We had watched 
the tedious industry of evolution, by which a barren stretch of 
sand had slowly become a fertile field. If any reader care to 
follow the steps by which wheat has been slowly evolved from a de- 
graded lily, for there is no wild wheat in nature any more than 
there is a wild dog, let him turn to Mr. Grant Allen’s fascinating 
Essay V. on the ‘ Origin of Wheat,’ in his work on Flowers and 
their Pedigree, to which I have already alluded. We had watched 
the soil prepared, step by step, for man, to use the phrase of the 
teleologist. We had seen it modified by a thousand agencies, so 
that human life became a possibility, as the evolutionist would 
conceive of these pathetically patient processes. 

From recent advances along the outer line of biological science, 
many an unconscious blow has been aimed at the rather selfish 
idea that the world was made for man, but no blow has been so 
fatally destructive as that dealt by Goethe, the Father of Modern 
Morphology, when he propounded the celebrated question, ‘ Was, 
then, the She Ass constructed for the Sick Christian? Why not 
the Sick Christian for the She Ass ?’ 


Epwarp BLAKE. 


P2 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


BROKEN idol is so sad a possession that I hasten to reassure 

Mr. Robert Sherard and his readers in The Author. The 

idols are not really broken at all, not a chip on them. The first 
idol, is Charlotte Bronté: In reading M. Marcel Schwob’s trans- 
lation of Moll Flanders, Mr. Sherard came across a passage which 
he had forgotten—and so had I. Moll calls in distress on Jemmy, 
and Jemmy, forty-five miles away, hears the cry. The case of 
Jane Eyre and Rochester is similar. Mr. Sherard says, that when 
Miss Bronté was asked how she came to think of it, she used ‘ to 
drape herself in some mystery, and reply, “I wrote it because it is 
true.”’ ‘And so,’ says Mr. Sherard, ‘ we have a sorrowful scholia 
[sic], to enter into our copies of Jane Eyre.’ Scholia, I need not 
remind Mr, Sherard, is a neuter plural; his printer obviously 
thinks that it is a singular feminine noun. Anyway, it only 
means a note. The idea of Mr. Sherard is, that Miss Bronté, 
consciously or unconsciously, stole from De Foe, and fabled about 
it. But, while I do not say that the incident of the voice really 
occurred, I do say that people are constantly reporting similar 
experiences (Dr. Johnson for one), which they believe to be real. 
Miss Bronté may have had such an impression, or may have been 
told about one by somebody in whose word she could believe; in 
fact, I think I have read that this was actually the case. Mr. 
Sherard, however, has her tale from the person to whom she 
spoke. Miss Bronté was the very soul of truth, and I, for one, 
must believe that she believed in what she said, while who can be 
certain that she had read Moll Flanders, or, having read, 
remembered it any more distinctly than I, or Mr. Sherard? 
Probably De Foe did not invent the occurrence. He was a most 
sedulous student of the uncanny, and this affair of the Voice is 
one of the most commonly alleged among uncanny incidents, 
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Hallucinations of hearing are frequent, and may occasionally 
coincide with a real cry in the distance ; while, even if they do not, 
people will persuade themselves that they do. And it is more 
easy for me to accept ‘clairaudience’ itself, than to think Miss 
Bronté guilty of a fable. Again, how in the world can Shelley be 
robbed of the glory of some lines, because a similar thought—a 
dying woman’s concern about a trifle—occurs in Webster? The 
conception is true and natural, the details are wholly different. 
There is no kind of discredit to Shelley. ‘Wits jump,’ or, as Mr. 
Sherard himself says, les beaux esprits se rencontrent. Let us 
erect the idols again, and omit the scholio, for now they are in 
the Dual! 


* * 
* 


As to wits jumping, or minds at least, I find a startling case 
in ‘Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,’ in Harper's. The 
narrator, present at a vision of Jeanne’s, hears all the birds, that 
had been silent, break out in joyous melody. Now J had done it 
the other way. All the birds, my birds, were singing on an April 
morning under the walls of Melun, when they suddenly fell 
silent. My narrator saw nothing, but the word of doom came to 
the Maid in that hour. Oh, brother story-teller, is this ‘ mental 
telegraphy,’ or a mere natural coincidence of fancy? The latter, 


for my money. 


* * 
. 


Somebody, telling me that T. W. H., in an American periodical, 
‘has been having fun with me,’ kindly sends me the fun. The 
initial joke is, that in editing the Waverley Novels, I confessed 
that I had never read The Betrothed before, and greatly enjoyed 
it in the reading. This struck T. W.H. as vastly comic, and 
indeed I can give no reason for having neglected the novel through- 
out a long life. It is like La Fontaine and Baruch, whom he so 
much admired on a late acquaintance. The other novels, I may 
assure T, W.H., were previously not unfamiliar to me, except 
Castle Dangerous, which we should not read at all, as Mr. 
Stevenson said. Nor can I share the enthusiasm of T. W. H. and 
of Mr. Swinburne for Cownt Robert of Paris, but, on this matter, 
I know more than I may divulge. Even T. W. H. would scarcely 
care for two fictions of Scott, which he has never seen, though I 
have enjoyed the privilege. In the course of the fun T. W. H. avers 
that I have made three or four critical remarks (chiefly about Mr. 
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Haggard), which I certainly do not treasure in my memory, 
They are comic, but are they correctly reported? The human 
memory is not always accurate, and documentary evidence 
will be gratefully received. I don’t think I ever wrote of Mr, 
Haggard as the ‘ lineal descendant’ of Scott ; can T. W. H. possibly 
be thinking of Mr. Stevenson? I don’t think I ever said that not 
to have read all Mr. Haggard’s works was to be deficient in 
culture! If it is, then am I the chief of sinners, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold (culture itself), did not like the novels at all. 
Where do these wonderful sayings of mine occur, oh T. W.H.? 
Not long ago, a writer no less illustrious and historically accurate 
than Shirley, announced that I had called Miss Bronté something 
which I succeeded in persuading him that I had never called her. 
And the learned Shirley acknowledged his mistake in the most 
knightly manner. We do all err, and I am almost sure that 
T.W.H. has ‘misremembered’ things; if so, the bottom is 
knocked out of the innocent fun he has been having with me. 


* * 
* 


In Mr. Howells’ very interesting article about his own dreams, 
in Harper’s for May, he touches on a subject about which we 
naturally say littlk—our dreams of the dead. ‘ They are veritably 
living, as we are,’ he says, and, indeed, our consciousness does 
resist, in an extraordinary way, the bare idea of death. Asa rule, I 
think, in our dreams of the departed, we feel that there is some- 
thing not as it should be—but the topic is too painful. I know 
one dream in which the sleeper recognised that his friend was dead, 
and rushed from him in horror, but this effect is probably very 
rare. I myself once met, in a dream, the same person, and not 
only knew that he was dead, but took a lively scientific interest 
in him, as a psychical phenomenon well worth careful study. Ido 
not remember any other dream of my own in which the fact of 
death, and the long separation, was clearly faced. But Mr, Howells 
writes as if, in dreams of the dead, he occasionally admitted to 
himself the fact of death, but recognised his friends as living still, 
in changed conditions, ‘beyond our bounds of time and space.’ 
This, certainly, is no experience of mine. The light thrown by 
dreams on psychology has never yet been made use of properly, 
and perhaps never can be, for our waking intelligence is apt to 
tamper with the facts. The marvellous tales of warning dreams 
are thus peculiarly untrustworthy, and even the simple, common, 
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normal phenomena of consciousness in sleep are viewed in cross- 
lights and confusedly. Mr. Greenwood’s recent and interesting 
work on ‘ Imagination in Dreams’ has the qualities and defects of 
a book whose author is not much sophisticated by literary study 
of the topic. Such an author must advance as fresh conclusions 
long ago reached, or, at least, ideas elaborated by more systematic 
philosophers, hence we have valuable coincidences on one hand, 
and occasionally less valuable repetitions. At best, the philosopher 
who deals with dreams, even with his own, is very like the doctor 
who should only hear a patient’s account of his symptoms, and 
might not look at his tongue, punch him in the ribs, and take the 
usual liberties with his person. Mr. Howells has dreamed of his 
own maladies before they turned up actually (or appreciably) in 
his system. Ihavenot had thisadvantage. Often have I dreamed 
that I was bald and toothless, but the prophecy is still unfulfilled. 
Again, I have dreamed of very distressing symptoms, but, unluckily, 
they had appeared already, and the vision was reminiscent, not 
prescient. Unlike Mr. Howells, I am quite morbidly moral in my 
dreams, and a trifle of a murder, or robbing a church, causes me 
anguish of repentance in my dream! I am even remorseful, 
without knowing why, for some offence ‘back of the dream.’ 
The explanation is obvious. Dreams go by contraries. Mr. 
Howells, awake, is a moral man, and a miscreant asleep; I am a 
miscreant awake (I conclude), as I am a perfect saint when sound 
asleep, at least ‘full of repentance,’ which, however, the wicked 
man in Aristotle also is, Mr. Howells, in dreams, runs away from 
war, so do I sometimes; on other occasions Iam a Bayard. ‘It 
is not always a man’s fighting day,’ says Paris, in the Diad, but it 
is, occasionally, my fighting night. 


* * 
* 


When we dream about other people, do they ever share the 
adventure in their own dreams? We do not like to ask, as Mr. 
Howells says, ‘Were you in that murder with me a few nights 
ago? Do you remember it? Did we really meet, oh, lost and 
longed for, and why were you so distant ?? We cannot very well 
put these and similar questions, as Mr. Howells observes, and it 
may be as well, at any rate it cannot be helped. In my humble 
opinion the Affections are terribly wide awake in dreams, but they 
must wait for their satisfaction in Heaven. Mr. Howells says much 
about the absence of ‘ Soul,’ of morality in sleep, but how does that 
harmonise with the vividness of true love and of friendship in the 
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dark of slumber? He seems to hold that in fact i] y a fagot et 


fagot, there are dreams of different species. 


” * 
* 


Absent from England, I did not see Mr. Zangwill’s courteous 
reply to some criticisms of mine on some psycho-physico-metaphy- 
sical theories of his. Having now read his answer, I seem to mark 
the weak place in his defence, nay, I had written on the subject 
copiously. But Mr. Zangwill has been warned that he and I ‘ give 
up to the occult what was meant for literature.’ There was nothing 
occult in the actual matter controverted, which had to do with 
molecules, Personally, a molecule is ‘occult’ to me, but that is 
not the question. In any case, for fear of being a tedious dispu- 
tant, and ‘ occult’ into the bargain, I leave the subject to Fellows 
of the Royal Society. 


* * 
~ 


Admiring courage, as I do, wherever found, that of Mr. Saints- 
bury amazes me. He avers, in The Minster, that he likes reading 
modern poetry—that is, I understand, post-Tennysonian poetry— 


and he reads it all, or almost all, for he reviews it. In the language 
of the Fancy, Mr. Saintsbury is a glutton, and takes punishment 
with ahappy smile. Will poets kindly observe this, and send their 
volumes to Mr. Saintsbury, at The Minster, not to the Sign of the 
Ship? Ihave had enough: do manus. ‘Ilike it very much,’ my 
friend says, whereas I only like it when it is good. To alter that 
saying of Panurge, I do perceive that I have passed the meri- 
dian of my life, for I have a more fearful apprehension than ever 
of meeting bad poetry. But Mr. Saintsbury (who probably agrees 
with Panurge about a horror of meeting bad wine) remains eter- 
nally young as to poetry; like the giant in romance, he knows 
not when he has had enough: like Oliver, he asks for more. 


* * 
* 


ODE TO MR. SAINTSBURY. 


Come, all ye maidens and young men, 
Who thump the lute and smack the lyre, 

Thy sweetness bring, Le Gallienne, 
Watson, thy wing of eager fire! 
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Impassioned Benson, softly sing, 
‘Not yet the Muse’s race is run,’ 
Touch, Thompson, touch the sounding string, 
With Johnson, Dobson, Davidson ! 
Austin and Morris, fill the fife, 
Or sound the clarion, as of yore, 
Sing, Arnold,' of this mortal life, 
Which Gakya Muni deemed a bore ! 
Build, Rhymers’ Club, the lofty rhyme, 
Great fancies mate with glowing words, 
Like Pembroke—in the Doctor’s time— 
The land’s ‘a nest of singing birds.’ 
Let Tab renew his modest vein, 
Nor let the voice of Tabley fail. 
With Blowsabella, once again, 
Delight us, Muse of Mr. Gale! 
I, too, to please my Saintsbury, 
The barrel organ will essay, 
Once more my penny whistle ply, 
Be archly sad, or glumly gay. 
Lo, at that threat the man succumbs, 
Before my voice the critic flies, 
The populace turn down their thumbs, 
He pales, he reels, he sinks, he dies ! 


* * 
* 


What extraordinary requests do people make! Not long ago 
a citizen of a distant commonwealth appealed to me in the name 
of ‘our common ancestor’ Sir Walter Scott. Now, the character of 
my ancestresses was absolutely unimpeachable, while Scott’s was 
free from the shadow of slander. It is, indeed, alleged that, in 
Muckle Mou’d Meg, through one of her many daughters, the 
Sheriff and his Sheriff’s Clerk had a common ancestress, though 
certainly they never ‘called cousins. My correspondent, 
again, descended, in the female line, from a great uncle of Scott’s, 
who settled in a foreign clime. But the request based on our 
common ancestry was not only absolutely beyond my power, or 
any man’s power to grant, but was too astonishing for publication. 

* * 
* 


Next comes a young American lady, of the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. The University has a magazine, 
1 Sir Edwin. 
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wherein is a ‘department’ named The Interviewer. It is managed 
thus: the editor asks the professors what questions they would 
like to have put to other people. Then these people are asked to 
answer the questions. This gives a queer idea of ‘western 
reserve’! 

‘ Professor would like to know what Washington Gladden 
considers the burning questions of the hour ?’ 

‘ Professor would like to ask Mr. C. D. Warner whether 
Trilby and Robert Elsmere will be mentioned in histories of 
English literature written in 1930?’ 

Well, as Eliza Heywood is mentioned in histories written in 
1894, this seems far from impossible, if histories of literature are 
still written. But Professor wants to ask me, 

‘Why all prominent serials in American magazines should be 
written by Englishmen, at present ?’ 

Is it like Charles II. and the fish? Are the ‘ prominent 
serials’ written by British subjects? I observe Mr. Hardy and 
Louis de Coutes in Harper’s. From the style, I take the Sieur 
Louis de Coutes to be a Mississippian nobleman. In Scribner’s we 
have Mr. Howells (surely no Briton) and Mr. Meredith. The 
other magazines I have not by me, and do not know who 
‘ serializes,’ to use that sweet ‘ Briticism.’ I thank thee, Mr. 
Brander Matthews, for teaching me that word! Thus things appear 
to be pretty equally divided. If American editors invite English 
contributors (and pay them very well too), I suppose it is because 
American readers like these contributors. Or perhaps Mr. A. P. 
Watt, the author’s agent, can explain the reason to the professor. 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Meredith, Mr. du Maurier, Mrs. Ward, seem 
to be extremely popular in America, as at home, and no doubt 
editors try to please their constituents, so to speak. But if it be 
suggested that American authors are less esteemed than our own 
by their countrymen, I cannot pretend to explain that circum- 


stance. 


* * 
” 


‘ Frankenstein is old; he was, too, an accident, a mistake in 
mechanics, . . . and, above all, not a dweller in his doomed 
creator’s skin.’ So I read in a famous serial. Who was Franken- 
stein? Who was ‘his doomed creator’? In fact, as examiners 
say, ‘ correct any mistakes you may perceive in this sentence.’ 


* 
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One may entirely sympathise with some, at least, of the 
authors who are ‘boycotted’ by the great circulating libraries, 
and who cannot imagine why. Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Tales of 
Mean Streets I have not read, but I never heard any complaint 
against its propriety. Yet the managers of one Circulating 
Library will sell it, not let it out on hire. This is a mystery. 
The persons really to blame (as usual) are the Public. They will 
rent books, they do not like buying books. Parsimony is one 
cause, lack of house-room is another, a taste for books just worth 
skimming once is a third, and by writing such books authors abet 
the public. Then comes in the Library, and I ask what is a con- 
scientious Librarian to do. An honest tradesman will not sell 
poisonous bad wine. Ifa Librarian sincerely think that a book is 
moral poison, I really fail to see how he can consent to disseminate 
it. He must decline to keep and let it, or he must abandon his 
business, Were I a Librarian there are books which I would not 
deal in. Nobody is even expected to let out on hire a porno- 
graphic novel (English) which is openly placed in some Parisian 
shop windows. Thus the line is drawn somewhere, and only the 
Librarian can draw it for himself. Not being a sage, he may 
often draw it at the wrong place. But surely none of his victims 
believe that he acts thus out of malice. He may not take my 
books, say, because he does not think it will pay him. He declines 
another man’s books (though they would pay, in one sense) 
because, first, he cannot be responsible for circulating mischief ; 
and next, because so many of his customers will complain, and 
perhaps leave him, so that he is not paid after all. He does by no 
means suppress the book which he does not circulate. If he does, 
then all booksellers who won’t keep our works in stock may be 
said, so far, to suppress them. As a fact, he advertises the book 
which he refuses. People expect it to be nasty, and buy it. 
There is no good in shouting at the Librarian; he is doing his 
best. He is a very convenient institution, but the most convenient 
institutions press hard on somebody ; even marriage is said not to 
be an exception. We can have no remedy, we cannot, by Act of 
Parliament, make all Librarians circulate all books. If we cannot 
get a book from Mr. Mudie, it will not ruin us to pay a few 
shillings for the work. Very few books indeed are ‘ boycotted’ for 
moral reasons; surely the stingiest student may purchase these 
rare exceptions. Thus, or somehow thus, one would urge patience 
on Mr. Morrison and other authors. Mr. Morrison’s case is hard, 
I think, but there must be hard cases, It is a yet harder case to 
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be so unpopular that the Libraries refuse one’s works for that 
reason, yet we do not write to the Atheneum. It is better to 
have the Libraries as occasional censors, than a reviewer in the 
New York Critic, who says that some book or other ‘ for rank in- 
decency leaves Mr. Grant Allen’s far behind.’ Now it is not 
possible to put in words how much I differ from the opinions of 
Mr. Allen, as set forth in the Woman who Did. My sense of 
humour, my theory of life, my conception of the evolution of 
society, are all equally repelled, and up in arms against Mr. 
Allen’s ideas. But as to ‘indecency,’ the charge seems to me 
idiotic. A man and woman (from motives which strike me as 
absurd) live as married people without any legal or religious 
ceremony. So do Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost. But if 
either author is ‘indecent’ (which neither is) Milton, not Mr. 
Allen, must be blamed for that offence. 


* * 
* 


Of all lazy kinds of fishing, the most after the manner of the 
Lotus Eaters is that practised on the Rhone, at Avignon. Having 
ordered wine from a little tavern, you sit on the river-bank. 
Before you, from a platform, a machine plies, a queer machine, 
as of two rotating arms of a windmill. Each arm is equipped 
with a net; they alternately dip into the water and rise again, 
and [ never saw a fish in them! More active anglers fish the 
flooded eddies with baits and floats. They carry neither creels 
nor landing nets, and seem to have no need of either. Meanwhile, 
a mighty force of dirty dove-coloured water swirls by, with never 
a salmon in its deeps. On the Gard, a clear stream under the 
sublime Roman Pont du Gard, they catch I do not know what, 
fish as big as parr, which are edible. To anglers on the Riviera 
I suggest, try Villeneuve! It has a tolerable little inn; the 
scenery is lovely—water, forest, flowers, the rocky hills, and the 
sea. There are trout, and I would recommend a dry fly. You go 
from Cannes to Vence Cagnes, half an hour by rail, ‘ thence hire’ 
for two miles, and you are at Villeneuve. The water is very clear, 
and I think a Whitchurch dun would be popular with the trout, 
but I had no rod or tackle at Cannes, and I fear the local 
amateurs use Walton’s worm. 


* * 
* 


‘What, no padding!’ cries the soul of humanity, on hearing 
of Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction. A magazine all romance, a 
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pudding wholly made of plums, how good it sounds! Happy is 
the public, and the heart of the rural lady of letters rejoices. One 
feels quite anxious to begin and fall to, but the dish, as I write, is 
not yet served up. If there is no great novelist to-day, never 
were so many readable novelists of all kinds and degrees, and ah, 
how one thanks Mr. Conan Doyle for his French Brigadier, in 
The Strand. He is something between Marbot and Major 
Geoghegan. 


- * 
- 


Is it correct to say ‘belongs with,’ or ‘belongs to’? ‘ He 
belongs to the Forty-Second Regiment,’ or, ‘he belongs with the 
Forty-Second’; which is good English? Are we to write, ‘the 
honour of inventing the alphabet belongs to the Pheenicians,’ or, 
‘belongs with the Pheenicians?’ In England we employ ‘to,’ 
in America (at present) they prefer ‘belong with.’ This idiom 
would amaze me if I met it in Poe, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, but it is now common. Some reviewer of ‘The Border 
Edition’ of the Waverley Novels in The Critic (April 13) remarks 
that I lay the blame of Prince Charles’s failure to upset a dynasty 
with an untrained militia ‘anywhere but where it belongs [sic], 
that is to say, with [sic] the Pretender himself, and his incompetent 
General, Lord George Murray.’ The Prince indeed, as his backer 
and admirer, Voltaire, remarks, failed to accomplish the impossible. 
But he very nearly achieved the impossible. As to Lord George, 
being myself but a civilian, 1 dare not pronounce a verdict on 
military questions. Historians may condemn him for retreating 
from Derby, but it is easy to be wise after the event. I can only 
appeal to military readers, as to whether Lord George’s retention 
of the Highland mode of fighting was not wise ; as to whether 
his strategy, when he gave Wade and Cumberland the slip, was 
not masterly ; as to whether the retreat was not worthy of the 
advance, while Lord George’s personal gallantry drove back the 
English at Cliftoon Moor, and his winter manceuvres may be 
recommended to the study of the critic. At Culloden, hunger, 
Irish advisers, and fatigue left the Prince’s army no resource but 
courage. As one of their own poets writes : 


There was wind, there was rain, there was fire on their faces, 
When they burst through the bayonets and died on the guns, 
And ’tis Honour that watches the desolate places, 
Where they sleep through the change of the snows and the suns. 


However, lyric verse is not argument. 


* * 
7 
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A force of untrained militia had made an empire reel, and had 
twice swept away veterans seasoned in the foreign wars. The 
general who led this militia, who deceived two experts and routed 
two others, can scarcely be called ‘incompetent.’ I may appeal 
to the Chevalier de Johnstone, who fought under Murray in the 
Forty-Five, under Montcalm, and against Wolfe, at Quebec. This 
experienced critic, Montcalm’s aide de camp, contemns the 
Prince, freely criticises (and, I am told on high authority, justly 
criticises) the great French and the great English leaders. Yet 
though a soured and captious man, he has only praise for Lord 
George Murray. As to the retreat from Derby and the conduct 
of the attempted surprise at Nairn, military opinion was, and is, 
divided. But, on a general view of Lord George’s tactics, strategy, 
and personal valour, I doubt if any expert will seriously main- 
tain that ‘the blame belongs with [sic] him,’ and that he was 
‘incompetent.’ I cannot pretend to be a military critic, nor an 
expert in grammar, but I am pretty certain that Lord George was 
not incompetent to command, and that a person who talks of 
blame ‘ belonging with’ him is incompetent to write the English 
language. 


* “ 
* 


I have reason to believe, with regret, that last month I mis- 
judged the sentiments which the learned Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, entertains towards the memory of Hetty Wesley. 
Indeed, I was too rash in writing on the authority of a newspaper 
report of his lecture—too rash and (though without malice) too 
truculent. 


A, LANG. 
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